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be at once accepted. But while he holds the apprentices to white masters. There is no specified owed their liberties, and to whose protection they were in-j they might be tried for this offence in the District i from all other privileges which would render t 

* MUMMWW. ofoce he w morally bound not to disgrace it. The limit to the time of this apprenticeship. Tennessee their:safety. The scene changed as by enchant I of Columbia, on account^an overt act having been stay in the State tolerable; Those elected to 

--- j office is a subhme one, and the illustrious predeces- had better go back to slavery at once, than to mock Sassacreto ehMreift^flag^^lomi- committed there. (Commonwealth vs. Gillespie, 7 j under such a Constitution, will be elected because 

wnRT mnrn WEEKLT ON SATURDAY S01 3.“ " ' ™ d ' 8 di S nit y and im- the blacks with liberty, and then set up the power try, and placed sentinels to protect it from outrage. 1 Sergeant & Rawle.) Under certain circumstances j of their anti-suffrage principles, and the evil, like 

PUBLISH > I portance. We can imagine Chief-Justice Marshall to take then- children from them. “ 'Fellow-citizens, in snch a moment as that, would it they would be amenable to the State Courts, for it. slavery, of which it is the relic, will go on piling un 

at S3.00 per annum. , 3 ] ra ® enn o ' w ™i indignation in his grave as he sees If the persons who voted for this bill are not a have been any protection to me and mine to have proclaimed jg undoubted law that it is a crime to conspire in its iniquities and its arrogance until, like slavery it 

by the ) th Z transformed into a temporary part of the malignant pro-slavery class, seeking to Settle o°S the llhnetto and'sLfe stS" I one State to commit a felony in another State or j shall be wiped out in tot blood of revolution.^ 

; lefnge for a restless pohtician who uses its high make themselves amends for emancipation against Be assured that, to be respected abroad, we must maintain jurisdiction. But as no overt act took place in the point of fact, our President, Cabinet and Congress 

IMFRMUN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, prerogatives to prosecute his plans for securing a their will, and to take vengeance on the blacks, our place in the Union.’ State, it would be necessary to show the presence will mark out the programme for reconstruction in 

Presidential nomination, careless whether or not thev have been unfortunate in the evidence which “ Sir T intend tr> do«• o-nd w (to of two consnirators in the State where the ease, was i the Southern States. Their hnsis will he the hode 
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i °S Ce be ^ ™° la ^y bound not to disgrace it. The limit to the time of this apprenticeship. Tennessee debted for their safety. The seen 
j office is a subhme one, and the illustrious predeces- had better go back to slavery at once, than to mock “assacreing SelnhabiTato cheei 
sora of Mr. Chase appreciated its dignity and im- the blacks with liberty, and then set up the power try, and placed sentinels to protec 
j portaiice. We can imagine Chief-Justice Marshall to take their children from them. “ 'Fellow-citizens, in such a m 

shuddering with indignation in his grave as he sees If the persons who voted for this bill are not a have teen any protection to me anc 
the Chief-Justiceship transformed into a temporary part of the malignant pro-slavery class, seeking to jgfgi aJi 

| refuge for a restless politician who nses its high make themselves amends for emancipation against Be assured that, to be respected a 




i Presidential nomination.^ careless whether or not they have been unfortunate in the evidence which “ Sir, I intend to stand by that flag, and by the ! of two conspirators in the State where the case was the Southern States. Their basis will be the basis 
At Its office, No. 45 Beefemnn street, ivew York, those plana may involve tne country in a sanguinary their work has placed before the country. Snch a Union of which it is the emblem. Iagree with Mr. tried. But even supposing that a legal conspiracy of the Union and Emancipation party in those 

i,D AT THE omen op the I ne circular letter sent to the West by course cannot bring the tranquility that Tennessee A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, * that this government could he established, it would only be a misde- States. It is cowardice to shirk or evade the issue, 

„..,„, vr vi vr a AMTr AVERY SOCIETY fu! „ w kat his purposes are, and his needs. We believe, then, there can be no settled of our fathers, with alTits defects, comes rearer the meanor. If convicted in New York, the criminals which is simply this, will the government of the 

PENN- Y uv a n ... , stumping tour among the Southern negroes de- tranquility without an honest acquiescence in the objects of all good governments than any other on would be punished by imprisonment in the county United States again become a party, under the pre- 

5 South-fifth Street, Philadelphia. I? 10 ! 58 “lean* by which he hopes to succeed, freedom of the blacks, and in securing to them the the face of the earth.’ ' jail for not more than six months, and fined not tense of States’ rights, to the crime of oppression ? 

Letters should he addressed to Editor of The National He mtenas, it possible, to be our next President, equal protection of law .—Cincinnati Gazette. “I have made allusions to the various Senators j more than two hundred and fifty dollars. If the If it does it cannot hope to repeat the old crime 

Anti-Slavery Standard. 48 Beekman st., New York. ana ne expects to accomplish this by means of the ;■■ ■■ ■ . i —— who have attacked me, in vindication of myself. I Judge thought fit, they might he imprisoned for without repeating the old disaster. To do so would 

» nvERTtssMEETs. in cents per line each Insertion. perhaps, the free negro vote. A\rnnuw rnnwetn N j at n Tuunrvcnv have been attacked on all hands by some five or six, one day and fined one dollar. Of what service prove that the American people, like the Bourbons, 

J--~ Ibl8vote he de « res to gain through the agitation ^TDBEW JOHNSON AND JEFFERSON md be attacked ^ ^ that . £ would guob a trial be in face of such a punish- neither leam nor forget .-Chicago Tribune, May 23 

Sr*,.*™ of question, as a sort of appen- VAVJB. making^these attacks, they meet my positions, an- ment ? - -- 

‘X. dix to the abohtion question. We oppose this la- *—7 swer my arguments, refute my facts. I care not for V. Trial by the civil courts divided the whole top rr __ __ 

_ rentable scheme, not because we believe that it has In December, of 1861, while the traitors in Con- the number that may have attacked me ; I care not subject into many distinct offences. Payne is tried THE SOCIETY OF FRIER DS IN THE 

in this Department we give place to such extracts from the slightest prospect of success, so far as Mr. Chase gress were deliberately preparing to destroy the Be- how many may come hereafter. Feeling that I am for the attempted assassination of Mr. Seward; SOUTH. 

the Pro-Slavery Press. North and South, as serve best to 18 concerned, but because of the degradation of the public, and when they had finally resolved to steal in the right—that argument, that fact, that truth others for being concerned in the murder of Mr. . * 

illustrate the character of Slavery and the spirit of it* Gtaef-Justiceship in being thus dragged through the forts, navy-yards, and arsenals, to carry off the are on my side—I place them all at defiance. Come Lincoln. Each case admits no considerations pecu- We have received the following interesting com- 

champions and apologists. _ the mire ot politics, and because of the dreadful public treasure, to violate oaths—in a word, to use one, come all; for I feel, in the words of the great liar to the other. Trial by the military courts em- muni cation, which shows that the Quakers in the 

: ■ — - ■ consequences which may follow such an agitation all the materials and means of the government dramatic poet: braces the whole subject, and offers ample room for rebel States remained true to their anti-slavery 

THE NEGRO QUESTION. as toe Chief-Justice has commenced. which had sheltered and protected them to consum- ‘ “ (Ulrica ta he armed that hath bis quarrel just • toe most complete investigation. pledges and to toe Union during the last four 

-*- -*•“ relations between the whites of the South mate its overthrow—there was only one Southern ^ And he but naked, thongh locked up in steel, YX The act of aiding the assassins to escape, y ears : 

The status of the negro is becoming now the sub- ^ recently freed negroes are naturally most man bold and brave enongh to denounce and defy Whose conscience with secession is corrupted.’ regarded as an ordinary criminal offence, is of bnt “ To the Editors of the Evening Post. 

iect of discussion in various pUrte of the country, delicate. It will require the ablest statesmanship them. Only one to expose their treason—only one “ I have been told, and I have heard it repeated, trifling significance. Persons who have rendered 1 ‘ ‘ The Reconstruction of the Southern Churches,* 

It seems to us of no use to argue that it is a ques- reconcile both these classes to their new condi- to admonish them of their guilt, and to declare his that this Union is gone. It has been said in this such assistance participate in no respect in the as- which appeared inyonr paper, is evidently from the 

tion of local jurisdiction. The Abolitionists have k? n>s an d to prevent a collision between them, determination to remain at all hazards within the Chamber that it is in the cold sweat of death ; that sassination, but only obstruct the course of justice, pen of an intelligent writer, but in saying ‘ No one 

the same reasons for discussing it as they had for The negroes cannot be transformed from slaves to sacredlimits of toe Union. That man was Andrew in fact, it is really dead, and merely lying in state It is true that such persons may be tried by the can doubt toat if toe rebels had been successful the 

discussing slavery. It is true toat one cannot see freedmen m a day, without great danger of toe most Johnson, of Tennessee. He began his conflict with waiting for the funeral obsequies to be performed. United States authorities, though the offence is Churches of the Confederacy would soon have been 

how it is toe business of Illinois or Kansas to deter- determined antagonism between them and their the traitors on the 18to of December, 1860, and If this be so, and the war that has been made upon committed in Maryland, for Congress has the right a unit in declaring slavery an inviolable divine in¬ 

mine the right of negroes to vote in New York former-masters. We see that danger cropping out continued it until the close of toe session, in March, me in consequence of advocating the Constitution to confer, and has conferred, upon its courts the stitution,’ he no doubt unintentionally overlooked 
without a property qualification, hut discussion is PJ tb e P‘°* Avtoch R* just been discovered, among 1861. We have more than once in these columns and toe Union is to result in my overthrow and in power to convict and punish such offenders (Cohens a small bnt ancient Church of the South, wliich 

free and people will discuss. We cannot have laws to® negro troops in Memphis to assassinate the referred to that memorable period. He was, be- my destruction ; and that flag, that glorious flag, vs. Virginia, 6 Wheaton), but the punishment is presents in its position points of interest to every 

forbiddino-it in this country. As the law now stands paroled rebel soldiers. So intent were the negroes yond all question, the most conspicuous character the emblem of the Union, which was borne by comparatively light, being a moderate term of im- Christian mind. 

the subject belongs to toe several States to deter- n P on savage and foolish revenge that they in it, as well because of his courage and ability, as Washington through a seven years’ struggle, shall prisonment. “ The Society of Friends in Virginia, North 

mine, each for itself, and it will probably be a sub- attempted to overpower toe white troops guarding on account of the solitary and splendid position he be struck from the Capitol and trailed in toe dust VH. If these positions are correct the court in Carolina and East Tennessee consists of thirty- 

ject of more or less difference of opinion for years tUem ; a serious conflict ensued, and the riot was maintained, towering high above toe crowd of trai- —when this Union is interred I want no more hon- the District of Columbia would only permit such seven congregations, numbering about thirty-five 

to come. It was always a more serious question n °f quelled until about twenty negroes were killed tors. Thousands will remember those days ; but orable winding sheet than that brave old flag, and evidence to be introduced as bore upon the trial of hundred persons. 

than the slavery question, for it was the subject or wounded. The same passion exists among all none can forget the hateur, the insolence, toe in- no more glorious grave than to be interred in the the persons before it. There could be no fall and “During the war, toe Virginia Meetings main- 

which involved the slavery question, as the greater the freed negroes of the South as among the dignation, and the attempts to brow-beat Gov. John- tomb of toe Union (applause in toe galleries). For thorough investigation of all the ramifications of a tained a close connection with Baltimore Yearly 

includes the less. And as it is now discussed, people negroes at Memphis. The barbarity of the native son on the part of the conspirators, as they were it I have stood ; for it I will continue to stand; I plot extending to various States of toe Union, and Meeting, to which they belonged, and those in 

will begin to see more plainly the truth of this. It African is by no means extinct in the emancipated forced to submit to his continued and fearless chas- care not whence the blows come ; and some will perhaps to foreign countries. The absent eonspira- North Carolina and East Tennessee (three thousand 

is possible for castes to exist in any country, but not slave - I? free a negro is not of itself sufficent to tisement. When it was first intimated that he in- find before this thing is over that while there are tors would not be on trial, and it would be imma- members, constituting the North Carolina Yearly 

probable that thev can exist in a republic without educate- him to enjoy his freedom aright, and to tended to take issue with them, they resorted to ca- blows to be given, there will be blows to receive ; teriai to inquire into toe facte concerning them, ex- Meeting) continued ‘ annual epistles ’ to the North- 

causing difficulty and differences. In monarchies employ and nnproye it as he ought. Between this jolery, promises, and at last to toe most humiliating and that while others can thrust, there are some cept so far as to aid in the conviction of the parties em and Western Yearly Meetings, breathing toe 
they may he part of the system of government and freedom and his former state of slavery is a entreaties. He was threatened in secret at the start, who can parry. They will find that it is a game before the court. warmest expressions of love and unity, 

help to strengthen the system. In republics they period of transition, which is also a period of dan- but finally, when in utter defiance and contempt toat two can play at. God preserve my country These considerations lead to toe conclusion that “ The discipline of the Society, prohibiting toe 

must be weakening in their effects. It is of no use ? er - The vices of slavery remain ; the virtues of alike of their bribes and their intimidations, he from the desolation that is threatening her, from it is in the highest degree fortunate that toe state owning or hiring of slaves, not only remained ta- 


t the° difference between whites and freedom are not yet acquired. The negro beholds spoke out, toe whole pack was let loose upon him. treason and traitors ! 


•, from it is in the highest degree fortunate that the state owning or hiring of slaves, not only remained i; 


of war had not been suspended when these crimes violate, but toe members bore an open and firm 
were committed. Should such a crime occur in a testimony against slavery and war, and were loyal 
period of profound peace, some of the leading legal to toe United States government. This subjected 
complications arising from our compound system of them to some persecution, but the Society, never- 
State and National governments would be brought toeless, received an accession of over five hundred 
strikingly to view. But regarded as a military of- members. 

fence, the whole power of the general goverment is “ Immediately upon the surrender of Johnston’s 
brought to bear on the case without respect to the army, their brethren of toe North and West raised 
delidate question growing out of conflicting juris- over twenty thousand dollars to replace their losses 
dictions. Cavalry pursue the fleeing criminal with- by the war, and to assist them in reestablishing 


blacks is founded on prejudice. That argument master delivered into his hand. He finds Davis, Benjamin, Toombs, Mason, Wigfall, Slidell, ‘ “ Is there not some chosen erase, were committed. Should such a crime occur in a testimony against slavery and war, and were loyal 

has no more weight than it would have in an African great government which once assisted in keep- and poor Joe Lane, having trained themselves for Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, period of profound peace, some of the leading legal to toe United States government. This subjected 

country, where the blacks regarded themselves as mg him a slave now arrayed against slaveholders, the struggle, determined to bully and brain the 53 d . mto npeounnon Wrath, to blast the man complications arising from onr compound system of them to some persecution, but toe Society, never- 

superior to toe whites. The prejudice, if it be one, because slaveholders have been rebels. Thetemp- danng man who had audaciously spoken of them in «no owes ms(greatness-to ms country s ruin. State and National governments would be brought toeless, received an accession of over five hundred 

exists, and is as important an element in toe ques- frfr° n bun to use the lash, toe knife, and the that high presence, and in toe hearing of toe men (Applause in the galleries.) strikingly to view. But regarded as a military of- members. 

tion as would be a manifest mental or physical dif- bullet upon those who were his oppressors is quite and women they had summoned to what they had — ~ fence, the whole power of the general goverment is “ Immediately upon the surrender of Johnston’s 

ference in the equality of races. Prejudices, when obvious, and his inclination is to yield to the temp- resolved to be, and what really was, toe first scene THU. MILITARY COURT. brought to bear on the case without respect to the army, their brethren of toe North and West raised 

they are common to a whole people, or a large por- tation. On the other hand, toe white race at the of the rebellion. But in vain. Proudly through delidate question growing out of conflicting juris- over twenty thousand dollars to replace their losses 

tion of them, are serious matters in politics, and Soutl1 resents the negro’s claim to equality as a all he bore himself—heard their taunts, their jibes, i 7~' dictions. Cavalry pursue the fleeing criminal with- by the war, and to assist them in reestablishing 

not to be disregarded. presumption, and is all the more aggravated because their abuse, with calm, even, and unruffled temper, ^ L - 1116 lonowing article denvea authonty from the position ou t thought of magistrate’s warrant. Where was schools. On the other hand, two prominent minis- 

If the question were simply what shall be toe of its own ruined fortunes,, the disturbance of toe as one conscious of the rectitude of his course, and ““ protesaionai emmence of its author, Prof. Dwight of B os to n Corbett’s authority for “shooting Booth tors of toe South are already travelling at toe North 

stains of the negro, and all men were open to con- old system of labor, and the evident preference reckless of all consequences personal to himself. wnuniDm Lonege Law school, as well as from the weight of down like a dog ” ? Will anyone contend that if on a gospel mission, accredited by toe usual ‘cer- 

viction on the subject, seeking light and wisdom 8 iven *0 the blacks on account of their real, assum- Where are these same braggarts now ? Davis is a ™ ar ® u ^ t and state ™® nt Booth had fled in an opposite direction, and Cor- tificates. ’ 

from discussion, then there might be hope of arriv- ed > 01 interested loyalty. Thus both sides are ready prisoner at Fortress Monroe. Toombs an outlaw ^°Jf ie Editor of the New York Times: bett had done the act in Pennsylvania as he did in “We have no wish to intrude Friends upon pub- 

ing at a solution of the difficulty. But it presents ^ or a horrible conflict, and only the nicest states- hy proclamation of the President; Mason and Sli- Those persons who clamor so loudly against the Virginia, he could have been arraigned and tried in lie notice, further than to show that one Southern 

itself now in a different form. The advocates of the manship can avert the catastrophe. dell a pair of gentlemen vagabonds in Paris, looking tnal of the assassins by a military tribunal, overlook the State courts for the crime of murder, and could Church, at least, has been able to maintain its unity, 

equality theory present the distinct claim of equal ^ crisis, and while the government is con- vainly to see the shores which they left in the hope som ® VGr y important legal considerations which only have defended himself by showing that he ne- from causes wliich are apparent to every reflecting 
political rights on behalf of the negro. Of course sidering how to solve this difficult and important of returning despotically to rule. All, whether would, under the peculiar facts of the case, reduce cessarily killed Booth to prevent his escape from mind. k. 

this is running a tilt against the so-called prejudice, problem, Chief-Justice Chase visits the South. He those caught or those riinning—whether those con- a trial by the criminal courts to the condition of a justice ? “ Baltimore, Fifth month 26, 1866.” 

and of course it meets and, if persisted in, must comes ostensibly to establish or re-open the United fined in prisons or waiting to fly to foreign lands, tarce. . Yet, if Booth’s crime is only murder, Corbett . ———. 

conquer or be conquered by the prejudice. There States courts, although his presence for such an ob- or living away from their own homes—all these ty- Ibis enme, which filled every reflecting person should have acted under orders from toe United Nuaun VTTUUTt Aau 

is no compromise ground, because equal political i e °t is entirely superfluous and unnecessary, ranmeai traitors—all, all of them are now at the with honor, and which is stigmatized as “ assassi- States Marshal instead of a military commander. ^ w > 

rights in a country like ours involve equal social Really, and without extenuation, he comes as a mercy of that single Senator who, in 1861, de- nation, is in the view of ordinary criminal law, Acting without warrant, he would have been amen- _ „ . ., a ., .... , 

rights. For social rights are the subject of law firebrand to precipitate a conflict which it is his nonneed their treason and predicted their over- murder, and nothing more. It is an offence only able to State laws, and could only justify himself as /* looks squally at the South stall. The demon 

and result to a great extant from the existing laws solemn duty to prevent. Without delay he sets throw. against the taws of toe District of Columbia, where a private citizen would do who kills an escaping °J ®J“ ver y <fr es haJ " d > a f d 18 n °t yet cast out, even 

of the country. Take a plain example. The free- bimself up as an .authority outside of the govern- At the present moment, when the whole civilized toe United States Courts act in some respects with felon. Yet toe same journals which so severely . 6 conquered territory. Richmond needs Ben- 
dom of public conveyances to all passengers is regu- ment, and, therefore, in opposition to the govern- world is watching toe new phase of the close of the limited jurisdiction. There are some crimes which criticize the act of toe Administration in making i? 111111 -. "^tier lor ite Military Governor more 

latedby law. Equal political rights to the negro ment; for during such crises he who is not with us rebellion presented in the capture of Jefferson Davis, 816 oflences against the United States laws wher- the assassination a military offence, warmly com- thaa “ needs all otoer things; if all accounts ot 

would secure his right to a seat in any public con- is against us. Knowing the immense gravity which and he himself is enclosed in toe strong walls of ever they are committed, such as a breach of toe mended Corbett, though he proceeded on toe prin- ffmpant there still, are true. And all 

veyanoe, and toe laws relating to common carriers attaches to his words on account of toe position he Fortress Monroe, toe words addressed to him by Post-office taws, but this is not one of those cases, ciple that toe offender was subject to military taw. through the (South, if we mistake not, we must ex- 

would protect him as much as a white man. Bnt occupies, he calls together two or three thousand Andrew Johnson, on the 6 to of Febnnuy, 1861,.,in Hfs no COiqyff tog-Uiqted States taws to assassi- It is right to assume that toe government had pect to fight our way against the inveterate preju- 

the taws go a step farther. A marina.no use hotels blacks, and does not hesitate to suggest doubts of the United States Senate, may be appropriately nate the President of the United estates as such, if good grounds for its action, it would naturally dloes . °* the ° ld re 9 lme for weary months, if not 

and public inns more than anv otoer nation The the policy of toe Administration' towards them, and profitably reproduced. They are as follows : Mr. Lmcoln had been murdered m Maryland, there hesitate to take upon itself the odium of a military weaner years to come. 

taw requires the keeper of a hotel to give lodging adding toe significant sneer that he—the great “I was speaking of the proposition to raise fif- would only have been a enme against the Mary- prosecution without overpowering reasons. The .S 10 domma nt element at 

and food to any respectable traveller ^so lonsTas negro-worshipper—is “no longer in its councils.” teen regiments in mv own State, which has been tandtaws. Supposing that he had been assassi- people, on reflection, will not fail to place a gener- the South—that which wiU assume to be the dom- 

there is room for him and the same piincmles In the very face of the Constitution he announces brought forward. Sir, as far hack as the battle of nated m Richmond, toe murderer would have been ous confidence in the wisdom and judgment of the ^ element, and will actually be so if we suffer it 

would extend to state-rooms on steamers. As a thathe “ knows no reason’’why the privilege of suf- King’s Mountain, and in every war in which the *c'the cnxmnal taws of Virginia, and men who have been thoroughly tried in greater. ^ 6 ® s e—w dlbe dea< i set against any further recog- 

neeessity, the equality of rights would dAmand and fr a 8 ' e may not be at once and universally given to rights of toe people have been invaded, Tennessee, the United States would have presented toe srngu- emergencies, and have never yet been found want- n ^ 10n tbe manhood of the negro, or any further 

secure tLeriahtTZLXteaharo theblacta, thus pre-deoiding a constitutional ques- God bless her, has stood by toat glorious flag, ^spectacle of calling upon ^Confederate magis- tag. 8 t. w. d. attempt to qualify him to be a man, than is dragged 

the steamerf the parlor andditang-tableof fie tion which may 1 possibly be brought before the which was carried by Washington and followed by to issue warrants, and Confederate slier- — out 0 ± .*J em a * the point pf the bayonet. H they 

hotel, and even toe state-room or the bed-room of Supreme Co#rt for its decision. It Is bad enough the gallant patriots and soldiers of the Revolution, execute them, or else the murderer would THE NEGRO PLOT AT MEMPHIS. cannot have slavey any longer, they mfl have the 

the white man. For”y7 a C the connfav for toe Chief-Justice to volunteer these semi- even as the blood trickled from their feet as they bavegone unwtapt of justice. But as toe act - nearest thing to it which we wifi let them have; 

sx. ., many pans oi ine country - nassed over toe i™ mid the snow : and under toat happened to be committed locallv in the District * —__ *__^... -rrr-.v they will have toe negroes kept down, and mado 


hotel, and even toe state-room or the bed-room of Supreme Coflrt for its decision. It Is bad enough the gallant patriots and soldiers of the Revolution, execute them, or else the murderer would THE NEGRO PLOT AT MEMPHIS. cannot have slavey any longer, they wdl have the 

the white man. For”y« a rt“of the counfay for the Chief-Justice to volunteer these semi- even as toe blood trickled from theta feet as they f/f jmwhipt of justice. But as toe act - nearest thing to it which we wifi let them have; 

it is the custom to place more tLn one traveller in judicial opinions ; but it is worse for bim to volun- passed over the ice and toe snow ; and under that in , 0 !? 7 ? ^ A DISPAT0H from Cairo relates that Gen. Wash- itahat to ^ k6pt dOW ?’ “ 

the same room, and the hotel which has bedsun- teer .them for political purposes, going into toe flag, not only at home, but abroad, her sons have ^ d ^ f 0OUr ^ -P 18t , no ^ bume pronounces toe report of a negro plot to kill f0Und ?. 0SSi ' 

occupied must receive the decent guest The ad- market to bid for negro votes against toe persons acquired honor and distinction, in connection with d - v ® bad jurtadiction. At once_ a host of returned rebels at Memphis false in every particu- “le under the new circumstances. There can be no 
vocates of equality think that it only needs to ta- who arrested ex-Govemor Aiken, because toat citizens of toe otoer States of the Union. She is arisen to em- ^ and deniea ^ tha P t ^ f the negroes were ^ d S° ptb - 

troduce the law of equal rights and the prejudice Southern loyalist had thirty thousand dollars worth not yet prepared to band with outlaws, and make barrass toe taal mid confound the judgment. siot . J B imture. And if the power is left in toe hands 

will give wav before it Th,f <>„ of silver plate and twentv thousand bottles of old war upon that flag under which she has won laurels. L It is very doubtful whether any of Booth’s The storv was onr ron.rtars will wmomlw that of toe white men of toe South—we mean those who 

SrTSlrE^^^ Whorarewe^ingto fight? mois invading 

pretty strongly to toe prejudices ta past times and horrors of St. Domingo ? Is be mindful of toe Tennessee ? Conventions are got up : a reign of enme was ^mmtted, could be tided by toe cnxmnal rival of man p £ oled rebe f prisoners, arranged a £ ght to vote> the f r U ngh ! to bear il te3 ‘ 

bolds themftol wito a remarkable degree of tew£ fact that those honors arose, not from toe actual tenqi-is inaugurated ; and if, by the influence of a toe feet. plot ma3SaC re these person ta revenge for the nf hS ^ t? th .® mselv f V 

city. And we should not be sui-prtafd to see toe proclamation of freedom, bnt from the efforts to subsidized mid mendaciou-s press an ordinance tek- e. 0 ™*? ™ ^ om massacre of colored troops at Fort Pillow f that the JT* 106 ! r f fW. ^ ^“mally 

question which was raised andrioted abrat ta re-adjust the status of the emancipated blacks? xng toe State out of the Confederacy can be ex- **■*«*. a^ d ^United States does project was discovered; that white troops were ' and tove ^ f d ° WIi 

Philadelphia, of equal rights ta pubhc7on™ci“ Ignorantly or wilfully, he is provoking a new social torted, those who make such propositions expect to 88 guards over toe colored soldiers ; that the ® **^ ^ ^ 

transferred to hotels and theatres and otoeTXps war between toe races of theSouto. His words me have our army ready, to have their bands equipped (Umted Stated. Ramsey, 1 Hempstead, 481.) f atter attempted to carryout theta purpose, were P^er to dq-m the cheap and silly idea toat they 


transferred to hotels and theatres and other places 
of public resort For there does not seem to be 


i puonc resort. lor there does not seem to be incendSy, and they embarrass the government, to have their prartonan divisions ; then they will n. ^ thosepersons ordered back^ refused to^bey orders, ^tovere fired !fstota^l 7 vT fcT hT” ““r 

any intermediate ground on wtach the s^Mofthe Instead of being at Ms post of dirty at Washington, tefi the people that they must cany toe ordinance ° f t upon; and that twenty or thirty were killed and 2**^*^“« nearly as may be, to the good 

negro can be satisfactorily settled. It must be to assist ta the trial of the assassination eonspira- juto effect, and join a Southern Confederacy, whe- „ 5 *^ 31 *? ok l wounded and the remainder driven back. T , *• ■ . .. - „ 

decided that he is inferior or that heisTmalto tors, he is electioneering among possible voters for ther ^eywfllor not; they shall be lashed on to the ^ewastoem comrntb^, m a l^al poipt This story, of course, gave concern to all those p have a hard time in managmg the South 

the wMte man, politically and socially. If inferior, suffrages wMch my yet be denied them. With all car of South Carolina, who entertains no respect #r ™w ? ^ese pretomary questions must be an- friendly to the colored troops ; and on the otoer B^ss we m secure to toe ne- 

the taw must recognize Ms inferiority. our respect for toe office he holds, we cannot for- them,but threatenstoeir institution of davery uh- ^nron7 1 vtastitid^7fl,WtWn 51811(1 S ave the prejudiced and ignorant a fine op- 80 that we can make hum 

It is perhaps suggested by some one that hotels bear rebuking such proceedings ta toe strongest less they comply with her terms. Will Tennessee cm be properly mstatuted against them. If the of- por tunity—and toe first, we believe—to point theta 111 tbe PoUs, and so that he can therecheck- 

uught be opened7adurively IrwMte and others terms" todefd,our Lpect te the Chief-Justice’s take such a position « that ? I cannot believe it; ^ ta cta^so b7?RA°^^ ^gers at them for Misbehavior. According to ^ V » o£ “»'° ld ^ D 188 t ere- 

exclusively fo t blacks. But this ta just what the ermine renders us the more impatient with him who I never will beheve it; and ff an Ordinance ofSe- ^L^Mtitatiomif Cten. Waahbume, the whole story is a lie. The riblemannertoe 

SaWfS^^fTt ot » es ^ races w saaasasi- offence be agamst the 

clusivelv for nArr,.^ ^tad^/bo contont -—--- force the people out of the Union, as has been done It w provided toat the “trial of aU crimes shall flwnl P f , of B . » m nr,p AAgrn tmr.™ ?? m68 knocking at our doors. Happy shall we be 

with a hU ta&lu5ro% 7or^o1s b toon£ ta -inWrrinn ta some other States , I ted the Senate and the Anwi- contemplated Lssacre ^ palled rebels, and the d we can answer it aright--Rorion Congregational-■ 

were much better and more elegant than toe table *^lWttOUS. can people that there are many in Tennessee whose nnnittea. ^"4” • » “d Paregraph.) It is subsequent shooting of the colored troops, ta false ' - 


content at the furnishing of first-ctass rail cars ex- May 24. 
tauavely for negroes. They would not be content ~ ** 

..y. - 8 :, Kssstsrrfi'ssr s 

as any wie else but toat^b^hli^l^instate^nn TENNESSEE BLACK CODE. Senator from Mississippi (Jefferson Davis) referred must be tned_m toe jurisdiction against wMch it negro trtmps are trying to destroy theta good name. ^ 

confining them’to miA 81 Tf d J!^ -*- to the flag of Ms country ; and I will read what he was committed. Now, ip regard to the offence, the and the public confidence ta them by circulating The Connecticut Legislature by a two-thirds vote, 

no answer to tell them that A bill has passed the Lower House of the Ten- said, so that I may not be accused of mtarepre- most that can be probably claimed is that the absent f a1g p1lr , r , f P about tTiam they will find toe recofi adopted yesterday theta Constitutional Amendment 

ed from the i L lessee Legistature to enact a black code, wMch senting him : persons were “accessories before the fact’’to the 8tl tamg out toe word “ white,” and admitting toe 

the whites don’t wish looks very mueh like a measui-e to retain slavery -it may be pardoned to me, sir, who, in myverybor ®^® ®f murder or attempted mni-der. This is an m W magi g emseives. Jtmemng Nost. to the right of sufirage. It now goes to toe 

we do -wish the poorn f m ^° nG S l p and ano ther name, or as if it was designed to vent lipod, was given to the military service, and who have fol- ?^ ei ^ ce finely distinct from the enme of murder „ people, and if ratified by a majority, the inequality 

reality tlmffiea of 75! to g ,°, “ to th e“ 8 . and in tb apite of tbe masters against the freedmen. In lowed toat flag under taopical suns, and over northern itself. By no legal hetion can a person who ta EXTENDING THE SUFFRAGE. wMch has long belied our professions, will cease to 

ed by its b ? 8 not been press- few F fe atures the bill provides for ™s.lrin g operative 8110 T 8 ’ SSSK, 8 ?®!ftSTteX & hare ¥ al 7 knd eoullsels ^ commission of a murder ta -— exist. Our conduct wffl then be ta keeping with 

erntag tLtequX 80 i7pubh7ita7s.7??r fi A^ro free pS®of color certain laws exacted for l“lulered^ta^way! it does c °tambm be sM d to commit a Mtaxe We reemitiy expressed the view toat on recon- ourprtaciples. 

the right of secu ? e wMtes, such as the poor laws-givtag them, how- not become me to speak of; feeling that henceforth it is m the Dmtinct. His offence is committed in Mary- structmg the State goveimments of toe Souto, toe Freedom marches on from victory to victory, 

hotels to a clo7™i^L g , ^ wMtes. In ’ seDarate noor-house and with a provision not to be toe banner I will hail with toe rising sun, and land, and he must be indicted and tned m that right of suffrage should be given to all, whether Her banners, though soiled with toe dust of battle, 

room as ^ b ? “R ® 4 not for as good a forretoto^a tejmtootoMstatM which lookslSe greet asthe eun goes down;toe banner which % day and state, either ta the United States or State Courts. wMte or black, who had not borne arms for or held and tom by toe toy of the strife, are inscribed 

(State ,, Moore, 6 Foster, 448. State . a. Chapin, office under toe rebellion and who had bornelarms with memokhle tiifphs In tota country wMt 
We have sTd and^bastardy ; but ta most of toe regulations of door lies tlmtosponJibiffiy of this.’ 17 Arkan^s 56.) for toe Union, or who couM read and wnte and were has been accomplished witom three years ? No 

arguing the questi™ • J60t i + w moiety it makes a separate caste of the free blacks, < < There ta no one ta the United States who ta , tb f proposition be correct, it is very self-supporting. It was not our intention to exclude longer ago than toe Summer of 1863,four millions 

om readers mv C ? Slde f ’ ?? ordel ' that providing various exclusions and disabilities, and a mor e willing to do justice to the distinguished Sen- doubtful whether a person who is an “accessory be- any loyal men who have heretofore been voter^but of toe inhabitants of toe United Steteswere held 
Bnt if askedlor Tr ■ Phases °f trie question. §ta tere nt criminal code for theta punishment. ator from Mississippi than myseU ; and when I con- ‘ere the fact to a murder committed in another only to apply the rule_ to those to whom the suffrage m bondage. To-day they are free. Then theta 

advise thatit be let^onTftrid'n 8 ? 0U ? resjxectfully Amoag^, it disqualifies b^ks from bearing rider his early education ; when I look at his gallant jurisdiction,'can bythe rules of the common law be is to be extended. The fundamental pohtieal fact semces property ^d persons were left totheai- 

wangltag or dtannL^ A WA “ ^ witness fgatast wMtes-a provision which can have services, fining him first ta the military school of connoted at all. TMs position may seem very tech- of ttas country baH been its progress toward a rnore bifrary toposal of the master. To-day, wito wives 

be keot Above all let it, if possible, nn ot i lpr rational nuroose than to permit wMtes to United States educated bv Ms government, mcal i but toe pomt now under consideration is, perfect and wise distribution of the light of suffrage, and children, they can move where they please, 

one 71 ot 1 P °^ CS - Resettle taseli to time, 7wfbtantowitotaXdta ToSetota grata scienc^of w^ttoeeL^seof whether there are not such technicalities ta toe way In England, toe breaking down of toe rotten bor- earning a livelihood ta theta own way, assured that 

letalone? That S’ * le * al°ne. r But will it be taSn^rf @ 88 ordtaaiy criminal proceeding not ough system illustratestota fruto. In France Na- no eartoly power can separate them from loved 

morce May 18 question. Journal of Cota- ^ceta cases wMre a black ta toe only witness. We Sn afftSds entering itsservicefighting be- worto pursuing WhenOrsini attempted m Pans, poleomsm rules by suffrage howver nnperfeet ,m ones, or drive them from chosen homes. The ty- 
y fnntero of til n white linntilitv to the ii n r^;7 S r,+n wLirf. Rn Rnn no bnrirl- m the year 1858, by his explosive hand-grenades, to place of Bourbomsm, which ruled by divine light, rant who cursed the negro for was. tan am and inmm- 

Ohjuw Z ---- ^O^rLremm-elv brutal “^^w^fs^rA^n^d take toe life of the French Emperor, aSd untaten- In Italy the same progress ta going on. In toe vidence wMch had befn fosteiedbycentorieiof 

CHIEF-JUSjice CHASE THE GREAT blanks so sense uio’nVQ cAv* vinf somely alluded, winning laurek that are gr tionally killed Batty, an effort was made in England radical dissolution of old oppressions connected oppression, discovers in the former slave a spirit 

NEGRO WORSHIPPER SotitiS y TMs to show to convict Bemardfa resident Frenchman, as an ac- wito slavery wMch ta now gota| on ta the United and hardihood thaT cTfound Ms th^ries T^e 

wt - me f U and i X P ° ™ 0 + Ra white« nf +7 *5“* 81-6 honorable ; some of which have been won ^ before the i&ct to Orsini’s crime. Bernard States, it would be wonderful indeed if no progress baptism of the battle-field has regenerated the race. 

nemo are no worsMppers of the benefit of the “e^ence o/blacks who may be the eim°dime?mdupon'otoer fillds^I woMd be the ^ed with the ballot, they can hereafter maintain 


detections. 


knocking at our doors. Happy shall we be 
:an answer it aright"—Boston Congregational- 


TENNESSEE BLACK CODE. 


JUSTICE TO THE NEGRO. 


CHIEF -jUSTICB cH A SE, THE GREAT 
NEGRO WORSHIPPER. 

Herald are no worsMnners nf ti 


ii-nf nthA,.« am niAwilT hm+al “““ “rri." ■ “ " d take toe hie of toe French Umperor, and unmten- in Italy the sama progress is going on. In the vidence wind 

blacks so sexise . + somely alluded, winning laurels that are gre tionally killed Batty, an effort was made ta England radical dissolution of old oppressions connected oppression, di 

and oppressive to the bkeks. They give vmit to a imperishable, and beanng upon ^ Pf?°“ won to con4t Bemardf k resident Frenchman, as an ac- wito slavery wMch ta now gotaf on ta the United id hardihoc 
mean and tyranmcal disposition. I , that are honorable ,*ome of which have been cessorv before the fact to Orstai’s crime. Bernard States, it would be wonderful indeed if no nroeress baptism of to, 


& ^dfxsn toe onty&w™ ^ ^10® ihZ bsa£ ssnszsn ffa toi e si?iriSi’i^F Ster 

we ccudent to Wtat. as toe blacks. ■toleave toe XI I reZembe^that he wasnurtured'by this govern th^STa^erideKenSd^ MvotiS.re^to^ a^qS^tfoZf^ro^rtv TtoTpol? efttae/who to#SS 

SSfSajSiejass pJMBas:«s=.-a.s sseztr.rsiizrt^ Sr.=SsS>5iiM! AsaasarfMaS ..usaaitaeiriw 


i ssisiassat&ssa sawfiawsac ^?* 01 

sufirage whenever tim e 110 objection to negro which regards them as orima facie vagrants with no fhu+ mVhl a snn of Snnto Carolina Joel R Poinsett, bia are as distinct from each other in respect to the the latter can defend to ms ves through the right .. it ig said that President Johnson does not think tha 

s 

tateil } he q ue8t ion ta one with whfi P ° Sl ?° n ™ this indefinable status. It provides penalties for P ..^ TteOTBr i have been, I have been proud of betag a i the United States fo;rthe batogpohticim of toe Swth wiU b®gn toaddress haye been far bettel; we tbink> to 

it maa °an differ, and we ^eb no honest, white pei-sons who harbor negroes. It requnes all citizen of this Republic, and to the remotest corneraoftae Dirinct of Columbia, have tamted jurisdiction in them in pubhe e gs a i eave tbe President’s views entirely alone unto he 

t is the position of President Tnh 816 sati8de< I that blacks to have themselves registered, paying the earth have walked erect and secure under that banner this class of cases, although in carrying out their means ot powei and to a®- a h B ll haa fit nubliclv to express them Since thev 

Ministration rre siaent Johnson and his Ad- Donntv nterk a fop for reeistertag—a requirement which our opponents would tear down and trample unto jurisdiction they may exercise authority ta any part means of securing their votes. They will provide suail see fit punnciy to express ine ^ce they 

SSaSSSSSmsS asstffflflaw ffiSgr: 

^th the poplar indmnfitil!f « i ^PaBtize of loyalty Through all the fifteen enacting sec- it waB pointed out to the infuriated soldiery as a, place filled none ot his fellow-conspirators, absent from the persons and property. , , - . Presidefit Johnson, as we unog u,,;,, ’ that 

tte eimtae worn by GMrf ®f tions of this bill, toe tern < ■ free persons of color ” with their enemies They retoed to attaek My otayfe- District, eould be tried- anywhere as accessories be- On the other hand if the blanks be excluded from that no State has ever been opt of the Uniontoat 

fc 011661 ™ gWamo^7 t r°? a 1 eilu « 11 Sbi 8 ta repeateTasTtoroco^ze toe erfstenee of slavery ^ lhe Z cL The only semblance of authority the sufirage ta the formation of theConstitution, all acta ofj^-caffed Secession^.and all preceed- 

n 05K£ “ Tennessee, although the people have decreed Mr "Ma brave? minever stood by his Mend in to known to favor toe opporite view is a mere dictui and so admitted into the Union, the evil will as mgs of pretended State authorities toereimdm 

te.e office of CMef-Justice^ V b tasdf mfitw for 1 that there shall be no slaves in toe State. j hour of danger-and myself placed ourselves beneato its m 17 Arkansas 369. surely be irremediable afterward as was slavery in are legal imlhties, of no force ^d effect^ve as 

J7° m .Petent to discharge its fte ^ ^ But the section wMch gives additional color to aH | wavto folds; and the attackwassuependeL We <hd not jy. T h e only criminal offence of wMch the ab- Missouri after its admission as a slave State. Those they may afford evidence ot thefre^n of them au 

'PoUtibifrties, he S fepd “ eet ^ 1 U»® rest, ta™MvtagOo^| Courte the power to I fhemM^t tofla S g Scared 8 ®ut conspirators could probably^ convicted ta a framing toe Constitution will frame it wito special there He therefore holds jtbajt 


■e ofta tender his 7 ^ ? .Z I tiie rest, is one giving County Courte tne power t 

esignation, wMch bind out the children of free persons of color t 


»the banner of the nation to whose example they 


possible that I reference to excluding ti 
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eallv, and taw® a right to reeqmatete;it ®ta»eXed 

the hostile forces of the rebellion shall have been 


fully withdrawn or subverted. In such reconstme- 
tion, those who were voters under (lie State Con- 
stitution as it existed prior to Secession, and who 
shall be loyal to the Union and its Constitution at 
the time of reconstruction; will be the only legal 
voters, and the question of negro suffrage, or of any 
fundamental change whatever, must be decided by 
them. But, so '«* h-om tmuking that colored peo¬ 
ple ought not tp vote, we infer from a pretty full 
exposition of Ms views to which we very recently 
listened, that the President will exert whatever in¬ 
fluence he behaves himself fairly entitled to in the 
premises in favor of such suffrage. The only 
ground that exists ior imputing to him hostility in¬ 
heres in Ms conviction that loyal State Constitutions 
are not subject to change by Presidential edicts nor 
by orders from the War Department. 

We make this statement simply to set the Post 
right and sMeld the President from misapprehen¬ 
sion. Our own view of the momentous and diffi¬ 
cult question—not of manhood suffrage, but of State 
and National rights and duties respecting it—will 
hereafter be given.— Tribune. 


Rational Miuittam 


Wi-nHWI CONCEAMH-.NT—WrrHOOT COJEPEOHISE. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1865. 


THE fatal STEP. 


the government, by its c 


i i outxa&eoiis, heartless attaet Vwm the -clergymen 

w nn !"sea and land, poisoning to death temporal, ana cleat n si w ^ who ba(1 manliness enough to stand up tor 
■ concession, has no , tostitlrt ions civil, social, moral, and spiritual,,« A brother here to-night said Mere wore some 

chum, and can make no bargain with them ior. ^ | ^ fill0nld be for the restoration^^||^o^^w£||^j^£g| 
security of the negro—supposing it cared to. Humanity—one half the press seems exultant tint ^, to'sav that we share your joy at the successful issue 

We can onlv hope the North Carolina policy is L jet^e, and the other half, to spoakno wow j ftll i g 'War. It has closed by laying slavery m the grave, 
adontod as on cxnerixncm, not as a finality. The ^ ars to CMeTO ry little about it 1 Tennessee is ready for that grand I 


STREET RAILROADS AW) COLORED PEOPhEi. 


We are glad to learn that the “Equal Bights 
League ” of tins city have raised the means and em¬ 
ployed able counsel to prosecute the Street Railway 
Compames for the many outrages committed upon 
the colored people. We do not expect that any¬ 
thing will be gained in a legal point of view in the 
prosecution, but we hope it will have a good effect 
in a social point, and in changing the prejudices of 
oar people. Law is always on the side of corpora¬ 
tions and capital 

These companies have broken nearly every con¬ 
tract with the city. They have pleaded poverty and 
have been released from their contracts. But why 
are they poor ? Why have they not made money ? 
Simply because they have driven from their cars 
much of their patronage. A black man presents 
himself with Ms sis cents for a ride. They refuse 
to take it and pass on empty. Many of our white 
citizens will not patronize the cars on account of 
this mean proscriptive spirit of the compaMes. 

Thus we see how the city and the tax-payers are 
swmdledby the “penny-wise and pound foolish” 
prejudice to color. 

The sanctimonious city of Philadelphia has such 
a Mgh regard for the holy Sabbath that it will not 
allow the cars to run on that day, and yet on Mon¬ 
day morning it so far forgets the law of doing unto 
others, etc., that it will not allow a wounded negro 
soldier to ride in its oars. “O, consistency, thou art 
a jewel. ” 

We think anti-slavery societies have a greater 
work before them in removing prejudices and 
compelling justice, than they have had in destroying 
the legal existence of slavery. Let us keep on 
armor, for it will be a long time yet before we 
« Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea. 

Jehovah has triumphed, his people are tree. 

—Fr ee Nation, 


The manifestations of approval bestowed by pro- 
slavery men upon Judge Moodey’s decision, completely 
unmask their feelings and purposes upon the slavery 
question. That decision is universally indorsed by 
them as sound, both in law and policy. Substantially, 
although indirectly, it declares that slavery is to-day as 
much a living institution in Missouri as it was before 
the first ordinance of emancipation was adopted. Who 
will question that it is this feature which recommends 
it so strongly in the eyes of pro-slavery men ? And in 
this connection their action is greatly more significant 
than the decision itselfi It shows clearly enough that 
they have abandoned neither the love nor the hope of 
slavery in Missouri. If slavery was in their judgment 
unmistakably dead, what would they care for decisions 
respecting it one way or the other ? If they were 

fied the institution were' really extinct, the si- 

would be one of utter indifference to them. It is only 
in the light of that institution’s present existence or 
possible revival, that their conduct is at all consistent 
and comprehensible. 

But this manifestation of approbation is still more 
important, in showing what the course of the pro¬ 
slavery men of Missouri is to he. It pre “~~ J ‘ 
they intend to hold, and expect all the judges 
jjlterest ,to de< ‘**"' ~ ’ ” 


lation of the two Conventions to destroy slavery, 
institution has suffered no impairment. That is 
deduction to be derived from Judge Moodey’s ratiocina¬ 
tion, and all pro-slavery men say that he is right, wMoh 
meins simply that, according to their views, we still 
have slavery in full force in Missouri. Therefore, all 
that is necessary to have slavery fully reestablished and 
recognized in the State, is for the pro-slavery party to 
gain the political ascendency, and secure the judges. It 
matters not whether Judge Moodey’s position is good 
law or the reverse ; once made the party creed, all the 
men elevated to office, judicial or otherwise, upon it, 
may be expected to give it sanction and enforcement. 

It is therefore clear that the slavery issue is again re¬ 
vived in Missouri. We had hoped that its extinction, 
through the ordinance passed with that view, would be 
universally acquiesced in, hut in this we find our¬ 
selves mistaken. The spirit of controversy is again 
invoked, and something beyond the legislation already 


Thebe has been a stir in Parliament—indeed, it is not 
oyer —more vigorous than any which any 


fore the people at the last election, now nearly seven 
years ago, and were elected upon the distinct, pledge of 
bringing in a Reform BilL But since they have got 
into their comfortable plaees they have not said one 
word about the Bill. But Mr. Baines (member for 
Leeds), has brought in a bill for moderate reform (six 
pounds), and on Wednesday evening asked that it 
might pass to its second reading. Then followed a 
very spirited and noisy discussion, with some strong 
speeches. It was chiefly a fight between'the two wings 
of the liberal party, the reformers and the government, 
wMch the tories, strong in their unity, sat and enjoyed 
hugely. Leatham, Bernal Osborne, poured hot shC 
into the government, and none can do it better ; an 
the tories, whose benches were packed, yelled some¬ 
times for three minutes with delight. Especially were 
they in ecstacies when the reformers claimed Mr. Glad¬ 
stone as their leader, and thundered again and again 
through the bull his famous declaration that “every 
man who is not incapacitated by some consideration of 
personal unfitness or political danger, is morally enti¬ 
tled to come within the pale of the constitution.” 
Gladstone sat half reclining, but whenever that quota- 
-x it.such ' ’* — 


A month ago, it seemed to many as if the cause 

of freedom were on the eve of a momentous 
triumph. The victorious close of a four years war 
was to be crowned by an act of partial justice to the 
negro. The nation, first exulting in its successes 

and then maddened by the assassination, was in 

both moods more disposed than ever to recognize 
the claim of the blacks, and seemed to stand not 
only ready but eager to confer upon them the inesti¬ 
mable right of suffrage. Whatever stood in the 
way we thought God had removed. The press spoke 
but one voice. The pulpit echoed it, and the newly 
inaugurated government was understood to wait only 
the fitting moment to give to the wish of the nation 
the authority of an Executive sanction, and the 
practical force of law. We looked hopefully to see 
the Southern half of the Republic rebuilt on the 
basis of equal political rights for all, and the ballot 
to pass into the hands of the black with the 
joyM consent of twenty millions of whites. 

To-day, wMther has this dream vanished ? The 
cup has been held to the lips only to be rudely 
snatched away. The sentiment of gratitude wMch 
pervaded the nation has proved too weak to con¬ 
tend with the old prejudice of race, and to-day the 
political atheism wMch sees in the Declaration of 
Independence nothing but a glittering generality 
is the controlling opinion of the nation. The rhe¬ 
torical lie of Rufus Choate reappears in the Procla¬ 
mation of Andrew Johnson, and the 
dogma that a negro has no rights which a wMte 
man is bound to respect, is adopted from the Su¬ 
preme Bench into the Executive Mansion, and 
shocks the world as the first official utterance of 
the President of an emancipated Republic, The 
ordinance for the “reconstruction” of North Caro¬ 
lina declares that a Republican form of government 
means the exclusion of one race from all share in 
it; that the blacks form no part of the “ people of 
North Carolina” ; that they are not even to be enum¬ 
erated among the “loyal people of that State ”; that 
they are not entitled to be protected as loyal citizens 
in their rights of life, liberty, and property ; that 
they will be permitted no voice in the reestablish¬ 
ment of the fundamental law wMch is to dete r m i ne 
their future condition. If every one of these pro¬ 
positions is not laid down in terms in the Procla¬ 
mation, every one is the necessary, inevitable impli¬ 
cation and intended sense of one or another of its 
clauses. And the substance of the whole 
far as North Carolina is "concerned, the Administra¬ 
tion has declared against Negro Suffrage. 

What is proposed in place of it ? William W. 
Holden is appointed Provisional Governor with 
authority, “ at the earliest practicable period, to 
prescribe snch rules and regulations as may be 
necessary for convening a Convention composed of 
delegates to be chosen by that portion of the peo¬ 
ple of said State who are loyal to the United States, 
and no others, for the purpose of altering or amend¬ 
ing the Constitution thereof, and with authority to 
exercise within the limits of said State all the pow¬ 
ers necessary and proper to enable such loyal peo¬ 
ple of the State of North Carolina to restore said 
State to its constitutional relations to the Federal 
government, and to present such a republican form 
of State government as will entitle the State to the j 
guaranty of the United States therefor, and its 
people to protection tap the UMted States against 
invasion, insurrection, and domestic violence ; pro¬ 
vided that in any election that may be hereafter 
held for choosing delegates to any State Conven- 
aforesaid, no person shall be qualified as an 
elector or shall be eligible as a member of such 
Convention, unloiaB ko ofrall Hove piKTiouolj- toBcn 
or subscribed the oath of amnesty as set forth in 
the President’s Proclamation of May 29th, 1865, 
and is a voter qualified as prescribed by the Constitu¬ 
tion and laws of the Slate of North Carolina in force 
before the 20lh day of May, A.D., 1861, the date of 
the so-called ordinance of secession.” 

No negro was a voter under the State Constitu¬ 
tion ; none therefore is to take part in the election 
of Mr. Holden’s Convention. That Convention is 
nominally to be chosen by the “loyal wMtes 
and who are they ? Nominally, they are such It 
voters of North Carolina as are not excepted from 
the amnesty, and as will take the amnesty oath. 
Practically, the Convention will be made up in one 
of two ways. Either Mr. Holden will take military 
possession of the polls and exclude all but Ms own 
faction from voting, or the disloyal wMtes will take 
possession of the polls and exclude all but their 
faction. The former is what happened in Louisi¬ 
ana under the Banks State government. The lat¬ 
ter is what happened last week in Virginia when 
Gov. Pierpont undertook to hold an election of the 
“loyal” citizens of that State. In either event, 
North Carolina is handed over to the rule of a mer¬ 
ciless aristocracy, created by the act of President 
Johnson, and resolved not m'erely to exclude the 
negro from suffrage, but to make his new possession 


o purpose to plunge headlong into such 
3 reconstruction on the present tbeo^ 


and has 

TOttex as rws«B»iiw“ — -■ - , 

would set whirling. If the President has really 
made np Ms mind to leave the fate of the negro in 
the hands of the whites of each State, there is no 
hope either for the negro or for the Union. But 
we refuse to belive that such a scheme is yet ma¬ 
tured, and in order that it may not be, we summon 
the North to its duty. Everywhere let protest and 
denunciation be heard. Let the Admtaistration be 
impelled at least to hesitate—and to gain time may 
he to save a nation. Reconstruction on this theory 
is only in the gristle; never let it harden mto 
bone. Keep out the States this Summer and Fall. 
Keep them in military possession till Congress can 
meet, armed with the indignation of the anti-slave- 
North, to check and control the smcidal madness 
of the Administration. Kegp the bars down, lest 
when once up it need another revolution to over¬ 
step them, and to give' again to the Federal govern¬ 
ment the power wMch it now possesses to disregard 
and overrule State rights for the sake of the Na- 


6 Of t 


the Capitol of that -- 

directions. If the Administration, J beficHhat God smiled 


Congress, the Church, the’Pulpit, the People, are, 
so often affirmed by many among almost all classes, ai 
ready for the one great saving measure of Reconstru - 
tion, on the-basin of Justice and troe Democratic Equal¬ 
ity, irrespective of complexion or race, then these classes -- 

should be introduced to each other, and their notes so brougb t up 
compared, and their positions so defined, os that a 
jealousies maybe removed, and the way opened tor 
their cooperation in securing without a struggle, so 

gl “, n o™otoer hand, malignant bate towato the 
oolored race still prevails to frightful extent. North a 
well as South, or if not hate, a heartless, cruel, criminal 
indifference, as deadly, and perhaps more dangerous, 
then, truly, the work cannot he mistaken for a momen 
either in its nature or its magnitude. 


rmcommtmrTow. 


uiion the work we have accomplished. “ Thank God 1 
he said, “that at length the domineering, tyrannical, 
despotic, diabolical system of slavery is buned in the 
grave! " I heard him utter those sentiments without a 
qualifying word, and he seemed to me to exult that the 
workwas done. I hold in my hand a latter from a lady 
brought up in East Tennessee, m whioh she says It 
seems to me God’s justice that Andrew Johnson should 
close up this war, and that the hand of rebels should 
have led him on.” 

SUraUAOE ror. the ekebdmen. 
ffhe Assembly oonvened at the usual hour this mom- 


fh© Committee on the .State of the Union made 
lengthy report, in which they took ground in tavor of | 
extending the elective franchise to the colored adult 


Last week we hoisted the banner “ No Recon¬ 
struction without Negro Sctotage, ’ and 
hoped then the motto might float unchallenged 
from the dome of the Capitol, with the government 
itself ready to adopt it as a pledge and to en¬ 
force it upon every insurgent State. This week, it ] 
seems as if it might have to woo the breezes alone, 
almost, but whether alone or not, we keep it flying, 
and nail it to the masthead. It shall never cothe 
down till the Nation has woven it into the State and 
Stripes, and till it has become not merely the pur¬ 
pose or the hope blit the accomplished policy of the 
Republic. 


eedom. - 

The Moderator remarked briefly that there appeared 
to be a great unity of sentiment, and-it would be well to 
take a vote, so as to proceed to other business. 

The report was accordingly put to vote and adopted. 
MB The Assembly then united in singing the notional an- 

dicatif the*tendency^of*what is kept back. ‘The follow-1 them. 


The mass of the evidence implicating Davis and the 
other rebel leaders in the assassination conspiracy, and 
in the plots to bum the Northern cities has not yet 
been given to the public, but enough is pu J3 e o,in- 


Ung is the letter of Lieut. Alston, proposing the assassi¬ 
nation to Davis, with the memorandum upon it : 

Montgomery wWSuithub Smings, Virginia. 

To His EvceUency, President of the G »• A. 

Duab Sib : I have been thinking for some time that I 
would make this communication to you, but have^been 


THE WORK BEFORE- US. 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, the following resolutions were unani¬ 
mously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That the objects of thisSooiety, as announc¬ 
ed in its Constitution and Declaration of Sentiments, 

“ The entire abolition of slavery .. 


_. ... Ike United States' , 

__ ,Upersons of color who possess the qvM% 

cations which are demanded of others, to the enjoyment • 
the same privileges, and the eternise of the same prerogatives 
as others ” .- and while we joyfully welcome and will heartily 
co-operate with every new auxiliary in th is vast field of ac¬ 
tion and effort, under whatever name, we can never lay 
down our own distinctive apostleship until all these 
purposes arc folly a- 


imposes arc fully accomplished. 

2. Resolved, That of all the work committed to our hands, 
re will count none more important than the education of 


„ will count none — 

the nation before tbo .—-- -- 0 -,.—, .. 

that color or race is no test of fitness for citizenship ; and 
that no Democracy is genuine, or can stand the ordeals of 
the nineteenth century, which is not based on justice and 
the cheerful consent of' all the governed. 

To incorporate these Resolutions into Acts, and there-1 
by to secure the grand objects contemplated, " 
work before us. 

The noble fidelity of Senator Sumner, and a few others, 
in staving off the beginnings'of Reconstruction at the 
close of the last Congress, gave us one more opportunity 
for national salvation. For had one State been admitted 
at that time, on the basis proposed, and had that been, 
evidently intended, the model and precedent for 
the others, then our dreary and desolating war must 
have been in vain, and our last state worse than the 


JEFFERHOX T)A VIS'S COMPLICITY L\ I HE 
ASSASSINATION- 


deterred from doing st 


account of ill-health. I n 


| The Jmrnal qj Commerce of the 10th inst. 

of the drift of public sentiment in the Houtb ) f n y '”‘^3 
port of a meeting of Southern people held in M ** & rc " 
on the 1st inst. There were about 1,000 perse!)?^ 3 
sent, described as “old residents of West Te .P* 6 ' 
Arkansas, and Mississippi,’’and the Journal of 
very justly calls it an important meeting. 

“widely known Southern gentlemen” 
as taking part in the proceedings, and among f'?' 5 ' 1 
whose speeches are reported are “Judge J. x. g til0Se 
who in 1860 delivered the famous charge to the'? 311 ®’ 
Jury,” and “CoL Grace, who drew the resoluti 0 
secession of Arkansas. ” The meeting, as well as fot 


speakers, seemed to consist of persons “ who 
time secesh in their sympathies.” 


situation of the South. Gen. Lee, he said, had ° f 
the absolute necessity of surrendering his army 
last resource of the Confederacy, u’t.n-- ’ 


population of the Southern States. 


A warm disoussion ensued, the several speakers taking 


people of tv. 

South, evidently weary of the war already, seemed t 


favor of free suffrage. One speaker declared 
„„„3 necessary to prevent the rebel party in the 
South from obtaining control of the State governments. 
The negroes will create a balance of power *■*”" n * 


have accepted this surrender as the end of the strif ° 
And even if they still wished to continue the cent 


PERSONAL. 


Hon. Martin F. Conway, formerly member of Com 
gress from Kansas, has removed to Richmond, Va., and 

red upon the practice of the law. 


offer you my services, and it you wjll bwor 
designs, I will proceed, as soon as my health will per- 
fiiifc, to rid my country of some of her deadliest ene¬ 
mies, by striking at the very heart’s blood of those who 
seek to enchain her in slavery. I consider nothing dis¬ 
honorable having such a tendency. All I want of you is 
to favor me by granting the necessary papers to travel 
on, while in the jurisdiction of this government. l am 
perfectly familiar with the North, and feel confident 
ohat I can execute anything that I imdertake. I have 
just now returned from within their lines. I am a lieu¬ 
tenant in Gen. Duke’s command. I was on a raid last 
June in Kentucky, under Gen. John. Morgan. I and 
all my command, except two or three commissioned offi¬ 
cers, were taken prisoners, but finding a good oppor¬ 
tunity while being taken to piisou, I made my escape 
from them. In the garb of a citizen I attempted co 
pass out through the mountains, but finding that nn- 


Mr. Frederick Seward, who last week, had a serious 
relapse, is imffi’oving again, and hopes axe entertain" 
that he will have no more hemorrhages of'the wound 
his head. 


Mrs. Gen. Roger A. Pryor comes np regularly to our 
Commissary at Petersburg to draw the rations designat¬ 
ed for the poor of the oily. 


Se“c°tS y my e= Norte, andwe^through 
the blockade ; hut Having taken the yellow fever at Ber¬ 
muda, I have been rendered unfit for service since my 
arrival. I was reared up in the State of Alabama and 
' its University. The Secretary of War and 


KiSsio^Sct 

in the time of the old Congress m 1849, I860, and 1851. 
Can I do anything for you F I shall expect youi tell 
confidence in return. If you give this, I can render 

yon and my countiy very important service. Let me 

hear from you soon. I am anxious to be doing some- 

a and having no command at present, all, or near¬ 
being in garrison, I desire that you favor me m 
this a short time. I would like to have a personal in¬ 
terview with yon in order to perfect arrangements be¬ 
fore starting. • " 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

L. W. Alston. 

, hospital, 
the following 


Address me at the Springs 
On the above letter wer« 
ments : 

Brief of letter without sig.” 


extra session of Congress be called, we have 
months to prepare the way for that body, when 
it assembles in December, to save our national existence, 
by setting anew its underpiniug on eternal justice and 
righteousness. 

It has been constantly affirmed by many who professed 
to understand the hopes and purposes of the Adminis¬ 
tration, that everything might be expected in the right 
direction from that quarter. The new President surely 
could not wish to gild his Administration with a sublimer 
glory, than inevitably would attend such an act of jus- 
l righteousness as the elevation of a long oppress- 
to all the rights, dignities, and responsibilities of 
e'qual citizenship. It would set his name among the, 

ofcara. it -tt volO-forai cti. cr!\ i'roiil v-li'V.t't: to (tltfc©, hcncc-- 

forward and forever. 

Congress, too, we have been assured, will delight to 
obey the wishes of the Executive, and make haste to 
consummate the magnificent achievement. 

The churches and the clergy are already committing 
themselves to the holy demand in many places ; includ¬ 
ing also the religious press. 

The people surely in all their multitude, have but to 
understand the millennial measure, to demand it with a 
cry like the voice of many waters. And Heaven with 
all its hosts waits impatient to eelebrate the triumph 
with oratorios yet unsung by cherubim and seraphim. 

But is it quite true that President, Congress, the 
Church, the Pulpit, the People, are thus ready to enact. | 
together this sublime phenomenon? 

Yesterday gave us the Amnesty Proclamation, and also 
the Proclamation for Reconstruction of the State of 
North Carolina. And the tone of the latter has saddened, 
if not disappointed, the hearts of all the genuine friends 
of impartial freedom. At the same time, it brings joy 
and satisfaction, and doubtless hope, too, of greater tri¬ 
umphs, to those who have ever been hostile to the ele¬ 
vation and citizenship of the whole colored race. 

For instance, the New York World says : 

“ The proclamation for bringing the State of North Caro¬ 
lina into its constitutional relations with the Federal gov¬ 
ernment, is of great interest, as disclosing in an authentic 
and official form, the views and policy of President Johnson 
on the great question of reconstruction. It settles the two 
fundamental points of the subsisting statehood of the seced¬ 
ed States, ana the indefeasible right of the States to pre¬ 
scribe, each for itself, the conditions of the elective fran- 


2d- “Respectfully referred by direction of the Presi¬ 
dent to Hon. Sec. .of War. 

“ Boston N. Harrison, Private Secretary. 

Reo’d November 29,1864. Record book Adjutant- 
General’s office, Dec; 8, 1864” 

3d. “A. G. for attention. By order of J. A. Camp- 
hell, A. S. W.” 

And the connection and bearing of different portions 
of the testimony have been plausibly stated as follows 

‘ ‘ Jeff. Davis manifestly arranged the assassination with 
Booth as Alberoni, the Spanish Minister, arranged at 
Madrid a plot to abduct from Paris, Philip of Orleans, 
Regent of France. He had his creatures in Paris, as 
Davis had his in Washington, and others in the Nether¬ 
lands, as Davis had in Canada. And when all was 
ready he sent word from Madrid to Paris to “Fire the 
mines.” Davis evidently sent a similar word to Booth. 
Him messenger was Surratt. Surratt was the medium 
of communication between all the points of the plot. 
The testimony of Weiehman shows that Surratt re¬ 
turned from Richmond April 3, that he had a consider¬ 
able sum of gold in his possession—doubtless the “ se¬ 
cret service ” gold of the Confederacy—and that he had 
at Richmond had personal intercourse with Benjamin 
and Davis. And this man, plotting to murder the 
President, fresh from the presence of Davis, was then 
on his way to Canada. Richmond thought that the 
blow should fall at once. He was on his way tc — 
what Montreal thought. He arrived at Montreal o: 

6th of April. Can any one doubt that this man, 
from the rebel capital, had long interviews and i 
understanding with the rebel agents in Canada ? Cer¬ 
tainly not; and the result of the interviews was that 
Canada agreed with Richmond that the blow shonld be 
given then. Surratt left Montreal on the 12th, and was 
in Washington on the 14th, as is shown by the testi¬ 
mony of D. C. Reed. He gave the word to Booth at 
once, no doubt, and Booth committed the murder that 
night. By this simple chain of facts the agency of 
Davis and the men m Canada is made so certain, mo¬ 
rally, that no sane man can question it. It is to be 
hoped it may be made as clear legally. If Surratt could 


of freedom, a mockery and a sham. Let whoever I gj lbje and" the qualifications for office. He does not regard 
doubts it look at Tennessee, and the blaek code I the revolted.communities as territories to beprepared for 


tion came, and after it si 


r heard before, he certainly winced. 
There is no doubt that in that speech Gladstone took 
time by the forelock to an extent whieh he now repents. 
Lord Palmerston’s gouty leg stood him on this occasion 
in good stead, and lie Was absent. One can fancy his 
feelings next morning when he read the following from 
Leatham’s speech : 

“A distinct pledge was given, and has the govern¬ 
ment been released from that pledge? They have 
shown no disposition to go to the country, and if they 
are unable to meet their obligations, why don’t they do 
like other people under similar distressing and embar¬ 
rassing circumstances—call their creditors together and 
take their opinions upon the question ? (Laughter and 


cheers.) Right honorable gentlemen have sho 
disposition to avail themselves of the Bankruptcy Court. 
(Laughter.) The noble viscount at the head of the 
government appeared to have an aversion to a wiping 
off, and postpones the evil day till the latest possible 
moment. But depend upon it, it is altogether prema¬ 
ture to assume that the people are prepared to make 
things so pleasant to. those whose conduct with refer¬ 
ence to the Reform question, if it reminds them of any¬ 
thing, reminds them of the tast-and-loose performances 
of the Davenport Brothers, which have ended so disas¬ 
trously to those eminent performers, in what some of 
the papers call, a smashing of the Cabinet. (Loud laugh¬ 
ter ana cheers.)” 

It may astonish you, but it is true, that there are but 
three men in the English Parliament who axe in favor 
^universal sufficage, viz : P. A. Taylor, Wilfred Lawson 
Maine Law man), and T. B. Potter (successor 
(tne grea first-named, nroba- 


women. Mr. Lowe, — -—— * - . 

an albino in physique, made a veiy strong speech, and 
was especially clever m making the most of the one 
urcat point of the tories that to admrt the working- 
classes would be to swamp all otners. 

At the end of the time for adjournment the govern¬ 
ment tried to end the whole affair ; but were pounced 
fnon bv D’Israeli, Baines, radicals and tones, promrs- 
Sfonslv 1 the House resolved itself into a bear-garden 
for fifteen minutes, and at last poor Sir George Grey 
i t0 yield to a proposition for continuing the debate, 
j Lflr6looliin« forward to bearing another die- 


__ me Prejudices. —Even Gen. Gillmore 

Ovsiwre. ® iu a „ enera i order concerning the 
can be induced 6 ■ ' of t^y colored soldiers and 
operations of a ^ a ud arrived a,t St> Au- 

scouts who htt^ r through Hanon Ooan- 

gostme, peneti.’.nnyi^y ^ enemy— 

ty, and doing g»ta ■ J ^ ex6Cute d by oolored 

“ rhi ‘’u r I u?rcommLd of a colored no, - 
nfenjmlertiw °“^„ edit up"" Me bn 

The 


-which has already passed one branch of its | | 

tare. Such a tyranny is the necessary consequence 
of the distinction in races. There is no party in 
the South that is friendly to the negro or disposed 
to do him justice. The rebels hate him because he 
true to the UMon. The so-called loyalists are 
the poor wMtes, who always hated the negro as a 
negro worse than the slaveholding class did—a fact 
with wMch every Southerner is fam i liar; so that 
to whichever class the fate of the blaek race shall 
be remitted, there is not even a chance that it will 
be frep from oppression—much less he granted jus¬ 
tice. By the proclamation of the President and 
the policy of the government the negroes of North 
Carolina are doomed to a century of serfdom. 

The sole, excuse President Johnson offers for this 
outrage is the pretence that the Convention or Le¬ 
gislature subsequently assembled has the right to 
prescribe the qualification of electors—in the words 
of the President, “a power the people of the sev¬ 
eral States comprising the Federal Union have 
rightfully exercised from the origin of the govern¬ 
ment to the present time.” That is begging the 
question. Who axe “the people”? The Federal 
government by tMs very proclamation undertakes 
to define and ciroumscribe that term. It would 
have been a less arbitrary assumption of power to 
have enlarged instead of narrowing the defLMtion, 
and the necessity wMch existed for some definition 
proves that at this moment, the ultimate power re¬ 
sides nowhere but in the Federal government, and, 
had the President so chosen, might have been used 
for, instead of againstj the negro—might- have 
established forever the principle of UMversal Suf¬ 
frage, and secured the perpetuity of a Free UMon 
as well as the rights of the black race. The Ad¬ 
ministration of Taylor made California a free State 
by the exercise of a power wMch at that time was 
perfectly understood by both parties, yet 
could say he saw the finger of the President laid 
for one moment on the helm. Far more easily 
might the government now, by virtue of its undis¬ 
puted military possession of a conquered territory, 
impress its policy 


to the benefits of the Federal guarantee. The State suicide 
theory, which is thus officially demolished, will not appear 
- —in our politics except for purposes of faction. 


In voting for members of the Convention to form the new 

_te Constitution, the oath of allegiance to the United 

States must first be taken; and then the electors must have 
the qualifications prescribed by Che State laws as they stood 
immediately previous to secession. After the Convention 


__,.. and the Legislature it creates will have complete 

control of the suffrage, prescribing such qualifications as 
they may think fit, independent of Federal, or any outside 
control; ‘ a power,' says President Johnson, ‘ the people 
of the several States composing the Federal Union have 
rightfully exercised from the origin of the government till 
the present time.’ This may be deemed te settle a ques 
which threatened to open the flood-gates of a mischiei 
agitation. Faction may assail this position of the 

_ident; but he is too firm to be moved out of his course 

when his policy is in such clear conformity to the Constitu- 


The Herald too : 

“ The President, therefore, takes the State as she was ut 
her legal authority just before her eo-eaUed ordinance of 
secession, and he takes her laws then edihg in reference 
to her voters as his guide in the limitations of the elective 
franchise in her reconstruction, subject, however, to the 
restrictions of his amnesty proclamation, made necessary 
by the rebellion. 

“ This is firm ground to stand upon; but, under this ar¬ 
rangement, the emancipated blacks do not participate ' 


the right of’ suffrage. 

And the Times, always presumed to speak authorita¬ 
tively, has this : 

The grand feature of the President’s plan is its sirnnli- 
\ He imposes no conditions but those of simpta ob edi- 
—e to the laws and support of the proclamation 0 f 
National government. He leaves the question of su ii'rago 


ganized by that body. 

‘■Only such voters (taking the amnesty oath) ag wer e 
ititled to the franchise in 1861, before the act of Secession 
re now declared entitled to meet in convention, jjy these 
. oters, then, the basis of a representative system f or t) 16 
State will be laid, independent altogether of pt — ■■ ■ 

agencies from without.” 

The Tribune, in the two days, has 
North Carolina 


“The President has appointed 'William W. Holden of 
Raleigh Provisional Governor of North Carolina, and in¬ 
structed him to prooeed to reorganize and restore the regu¬ 
lar government of that State through a. Constitutional Con¬ 
vention. The legal voters ad interim are to he those who 
were legal voters just prior to the act of secession, except- 
’"g those who shall meantime have become rebels, and are 


’o/ course, no blades 

The Evening Post has a few gentle words; but pro¬ 
mises to return to the subject again. 

Such axe fair specimens of the tone of the Metropoli- 
tae^fiitare"oFtoe States.** And ' ten P re » 8 ’ whic5lis P”iedto echo Me voice of the 
as 'a matter of policy the President would-have done ^ Mom! broad° as the MomluSl 

far better to grant suffrage to the disloyal whites, L erge , 

since with them he conld have made what terms j ^ no j. 0 y e rwhelmed at beholding with what cool 

he chose. The rope was about their necks—they ' i nc iiq' ereiloe it, is met? The cleansing of the city streets 
would pay any price to loosen the halter—would J exc ites a frtmdred-fold more interest, and should. But 


„ .. .Generuf command-tag j figye agreed eagerly to negro suffrage for the sake this Augean stable oi our country, foul with the unutter- j 
soldiers and scouts, and holds , 0 | ^gaining their own forfeited franchise. But on able abominations of the dragons of slavery for almost 


pfppi© worthy of emulatisa. 


We taalb rt 


b opening speech, made by Judge 8way ne 
man, described at length the utter hopeW„ ’ ' 


where could commissaries be safely gathered f 0 8t ’ 
Southern army ? where powder or balls be made ? wh & 
arms he made or repaired ? Where may a President 1 * 6 
Cabinet reside ? Whore may railroads or any transport 1 
he maintained by the South? He would not i 
his hea —'-- L * . 


would prefer, but what they must accept as the W 7 
of the past four years? For himself, he thought tW 
these were the inevitable issues, namely: ° 

lsfe That this country must be and remain one, undmi* , 
2d. That property in the negro shall cease. ihoSaf- 
that more, than these were the objects of the war , or will 
sided upon by the voice of the country. w 

Judge Swayne proceeded to ask, and to advise, as f 0 j 
lows: 


yon prepared to accept these as the issues aer.i.1^ 

..j .Why not? Can yon change them ? AccentnM 

or not, they must be accepted. They are the arbitram™. 

- as stem and urn ■ !• n , 1 


...x, whose decrees are as stem and unrelenting aa , 
voice. The opinions aqd customs of men and nations— 
thev may have been for long years cherished; they may h 
as fhe apple of the eye—are upturned and rooted out m 
utterly set aside by war. It is naught against us that 4. 
yield to what we cannot prevent. No honor is lost by 
South or any in the South by so doing. If she felt wrons!a 
and justified in appealing to the sword, she has been vm«' 
i cated by the use of the sword, and in that gallantry dS 
It is stated that the difficulty between Gens. Sheridan played whioh will hereafter be the boast and praise of 
id Warren, growing out of the removal from his com- 

and by the former at the battle of Five Forks, bas of the earth ; vindicated, though her every soldier has fag 
been satisfactorily explained, and the two Generals are and’ all hofe fotot. 8 f ° r<5Ver * ® mdependen « 

now the best of friends. But Gen. Warren has resigned it matters not how many would have praised who not 
his Commission as Maj.-General of Volunteers. blame, «•! 

. — 1 — just or unjust. It is enough that its issues are decided, an( 

In the election for House of Delegates the Disunion-1 it is -wisdom now not to resist them, and folly to resist.” 
ists swept Virginia as far as known. In the Alexan-1 Col Grace, of Arkansas, followed, in a speech com. 
dria district, Wm. Dulany, Fairfax Court House, who meneing thus : 

has a bitter hatred to the Union and became a cripple j thcLegMure f\ g, 

the Eebel service, has been elected to the Senate, and £ een , i n m e field fighting agamst the Union for marly /oui 
J. A. English, no less hitter, to the House. English years,butnowlamainan (f ailgh , 

, , ,, ° ’ ,, . * , -M-yp i ter.) As I was gallant m going out to fight, I now propose 

took the oath of allegiance only the night before he an- ^ g a |] ail t in surrendering, and submitting to the anis o 
nounced himself as a candidate. the government. Let us have respect for the govemmem 

that we cannot whip. (Laughter.) I have no contempt foi 

- Federal authority now, if I ever had. I do not think then 

Gen. Howard of the Freedmen’s Bureau has designate is a manly bosom in the South but that has higher reaped 
ed the following State Commissioners : Virginia, Capt. to mmtbacl? In^r^nstJt 

O. Brown, Assistant Quartermaster; North Carolina, Union, that they will give us honorable terms. Do yot 
Horace James ; South Carolina and Georgia, Ma>-Gen. 

Rufus Saxton ; Alabama, Major T. W. Osborn; Missis- we jj ave ^persed our armies and give us anything bn 
sippi. Major E. Whittlesey; Louisiana, Chaplain James honorable terms ? There may be some men in the Sortl 
-rrr^/ri . -. . , „ t> • (ri t w who may think that the South had a hand m the death o 

W. Conway; Missouri and Arkansas, Bng.-Gen. J. W. ourlaIil ta tea president, but I know that the people of th- 
Sprague ; Kentucky and Tennessee, Brig.-Gen. Fiske. | South mommover hig^eath L andfeenhat they- have lost i 


Robert Browning is living in the extreme western part 
of London, keeping house with his son, surrounded by 
all the old Florentine furniture endeared by the mem¬ 
ories of Casa Guidi. His own verdict is, that he never 
worked harder in his life, nor has he lost any of his old 
love for Italy, the ‘ ‘ woman country, ” that hopes to claim 
him onee more for her own. Young Browning; who is 
now studying with a tutor, expeets to enter Baliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, in two years. He promises to he a very 
accomplished man, being already an excellent pianoforte 
performer. The boy is very like his mother in appear¬ 
ance, although his coloring is quite different. 


friend. The North have maintained this conflict nobly, am 
the South have nothing to be ashamed of. I am proud a 
the South—there is something in the very atmosphere tha 
makes men great. When yon wanted men to speak agata 
the oppression of Great Britain you went to Virginiawhei 
you wanted men to command the armies of colonies yoi 
went again to Virginia, and when you wanted a man to fmn 
the Declaration of Independence, you went again to Vir 
ginia,. and found bim in the person of Thomas Jefferson 
and even in our error we have shown greatness. So, I s& 
that the South is not an insignificant people ; and if s< 
great a people as they are can it whip the world, who oan 


It is authoritatively denied that any of the dispatches 
of Gen. Sherman have ever been suppressed by the Wax 
Department; and it is also positively asserted that the 
id to recently have 


never reached the War Office. The Secretary of War, n 
the action he took relative to Gen. Sherman’s famous 
memorandum, has been unanimously sustained by the 
President and Cabinet in Cabinet meeting. 

Gen. Sherman will retain command for the present of 
the Military Division of the Mississippi, whioh com¬ 
prises the following States : Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala¬ 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. His headquarters 
will probably be at Cincinnati. 


be induced to turn State’s evidence, it would be 
to hang Davis than any other man named in conneCT 
tion with this crime.” 

The plot to bum the Northern cities wm developed or i 
referred to in the letter of W. S. Oldham, a Senator from 
Texas in the Confederate Congress. In that letter the i 
■writer spoke of an interview held by himself and Senator 
Johnson with President Davis, a few days before, in re¬ 
lation to a project to bum the Federal shipping towns, 
such as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Portland, etc. ; to bum eveiy vessel leaving the United 
States for foreign ports, to bum every transport going 
from the harbor of New York or other ports with sup¬ 
plies for the Federal armies, and to bum every trans¬ 
port and gunboat on the Mississippi, besides devastat¬ 
ing the countiy and filling the people with terror and 
consternation. It seems that in the interview of Sen¬ 
ators Oldham and Johnson with Davis, he suggested 
objections to -the plan, not as improper or unde¬ 
sirable, but as probably not feasible. He wanted the 
thing clone if it could be, but was afraid that it couldn’t. 
An ri Oldham’s letter, to which we have referred, was 
subsequently written, to convince him that the plot was 
entirely practicable, and he was requested to have^an 
interview with Gen. Harris, formerly member of Con¬ 
gress from Missouri, who, Oldham said, would remove 
any doubts that might remain in his mind. On the 
back of Oldham’s letter, found among Davis’s papers, 
was this endorsement: 

W. S. Oldham, Richmond, February 12, 1865, in re¬ 
lation to the plans and means of burning the enemy’s 
■’lipping towns, etc. 

Preparations are in the hands of Prof. McCullough, 

id are known only to him. 

One party asks the President to have ,an interview 


The ghost of McClellan reappears now and then. In 
the trial of the assassin, Capt. Wermerskireh, a German, 
testified to having found the photographs of Jeff. -Davis, 
Lee, and others, in albums at Mrs. Surratt’s house, and 
a photograph of Wilkes Booth tadden in the back of a 
little family picture. 

Hereupon the lawyer for Mrs. Surratt tried to prove 
that such likenesses were to be found in the houses of 
loyal persons. After- whispering to his client he asked, 
“Did you not find photographs of Union Generals 
there?” 

To which the reply was, “No, sir, none; there was 
one of McClellan.” [Counsel, indignant.] “Well, sir, 
was not he a Union General?” “I don’t exactly know 
I believe he was employed on our side.” 

The Rev. M. D. Conway, in an article on Richard 
Cobden, in the last number of the Atlantic Monthly, says 
that Cobden told him that when in this country he was 
at one time travelling with Jefferson Davis and McClel¬ 
lan, and that Davis whispered to him that in ea 
war “ that man [McClellan] is one of the first we should 
put into service.” 


with Gen. Harris, formerly from Missouri, on the sub- 
j eB t—or the Secretary of State at his convenience. Please 
see Gen. Harris, and learn what plan he has fe 
coming the difficulty heretofore experienced. 

Received February 17, 1865—j. j>. 

The other links in thiB chain will be forthcoming 
when the government puts Davis on trial either for 
murder or for treason._ 


New School Genebaii Assembly. —The Extracts be¬ 
low from the Proceedings of this body recently in ses¬ 
sion at Brooklyn, together with the fact that two Co¬ 
lored Delegates were admitted on terms of full equality, 
allow that even the very elementss are melting in the 
fervent heat of the terrible events of the past four years. 

After singing and prayer by Father Gleason, the Rev. 
samuel Sawyer of East Tennessee,' addressed the meet- 


Samuel Sawyer - -,- 

ing. We abridge from the report of the daily Union: 
Said he—A remark has been mode here to-night that 
ministers of the Gospel shall henceforth be free to utter 
their honest sentiments. They always should have been . 
free. (Applause.) I remember that in the Assembly of 
Tennessee some fourteen years ago the Rev. Dr. Ross 
remarked, when a petition upon the subject of temper¬ 
ance was presented, that it was all wrong, that our min¬ 
isters should not meddle with matters intended to go 
before the Legislature.^ I replied that it was eminently 


ing those who shafimeantame nav- -.v Bn a are I — —o- — r —» —- — lumioumj 

not purged of their treason under someproclamation of am- appropriate that we should act upon it, to strengthen 
—"lUii M jgjH§fi| 1 the hands of "•* ||UM| ■‘mgr*"" - 


ijfie “loyal” whites, as represented by Mr, Holden, |a hundred ye®, sweeping its pestilential vapors over 


HI _virtue and advance the cause of morality ; 

and then he broke out into one of his harangues about 
the “Free South’’and the presumption of clergymen 
who pretended to dictate to the “quality.” Some pre¬ 
sent said that the devil often acted through agents, and 
when he could get some venerable old man to lead the 
wav, he was never better pleased, and when he could 
gat a minister he would stand in the background tarn- 
self. (Applause.) I have seen the effect of that terrible 
attack upon our ministers. He then referred to the 
treatment of chaplains in the army, and related his own 
experience under a General whose name he would not 
give. It was so gross and outrageous that one chaplain 
was induced to send in his resignation. This Gen 
Buell would not accept, but indorsed it: ‘ ‘ Respectfully 

j __ consequence of the insultmg indorsement of 
—This was all on-account of that offeu- 


Radical Unhabianism— The Free Church at Flo¬ 
rence, Mass., of wMeh Charles C. Burleigh is minister, 
have passed and published the following resolutions on 
the treatment their delegates received at the late Uni¬ 
tarian Convention in this city : 

Resolved, That the dishonorable; arrogant, and un¬ 
christian conduct of certain members of the late Uni¬ 
tarian Convention, exhibited in low blackguardism, to¬ 
wards the delegates whieh this society had sent, pursu¬ 
ant to the invitation extended to it in the call for said 
Convention, and after the Committee on Credentials 
had duly admitted said delegates to seats in the Con¬ 
vention, shows how difficult it is for a man to be a priest 
and have, at the same time, a tolerant, enlarged, and 
magnanimous soul 

Resolved, That we see in the priestly arrogance and 
intolerance of the majority of.the Convention towards 
that class of persons who have concludes to do their 
own thinking, another evidence of the tendency of a 
hierarchy to stand, as it has stood in all ages, an obster 
cle in the path of human progress. 

Resolved, That the action of said Convention tends 
to confirm the wisdom and necessity of such organiza¬ 
tions as the Free Congregational Society of Florence, 
which combines the advantages of associate effort, with¬ 
out ecclesiastical trammels, and a platform without a 
creed, for the utterance of human thought without n 


fetter. 


The press has widely commented on the fact that 
there were no colored troops in the grand review last 
week at ’Washington, and an intention to exclude them has 
been charged on the government. We are told, oi 
thority whioh we cannot dispute, that—-for some reason 
—there were no colored soldiers at that time n 
Washington than City Point, where one or two brigades 
were stationed. It was contemplated by the Secretary of 
War and Gen. Grant to order them to Washington for the 
sake of having them make part of the review. We 
think that ought to have been done. It would have 
been no more than a just recognition of their claim to 
special consideration and regard, hut it was finally de¬ 
cided otherwise on the ground that it would occasion 
great trouble and expense, as other troops would have 
to be brought from other points-to put in their place. 

It was a wrong decision, and exposes the government 
to the charge of indifference and neglect of the negro 
troops, yet we do not arraign it as an act of intentional 
exclusion and insult. 


Last week we copied doubtfully in our news column 
the telegraphic account of a negro conspiracy at Mem¬ 
phis for the murder of paroled rebel prisoners. Gen. 
Washburn now telegraphs that the'whole story was a 
lie—the whole of it. No fact existed on which to base 
the fabrication, and we are left to suppose that the nar¬ 
rative was forged for no other purpose than te blacken 
the reputation of negro soldiers. Gen. Washburn, 
therefore, owes it to them to trace out the author of the 
calumny. It will perhaps be punishment enough to 
expose him—yet the mischief he meant to do has been 
partly dene. 


self by saying I have [not] been whipped by somebody. No' 
it is our clutv to repent and go back to this great nation; 
church—repent, get absolution, and be baptized afred 
(Laughter.) I know we will receive honorable and jus 
terms.” 

At the close of this meeting, resolutions were adoptee 
declaring it to be the duty and interest of Southern me 
to return to their allegiance, and that the United State 
ought to be as magnanimous to forgive as she is powe 
ful to punish. 

This meeting foreshadows one of the great dangei 
which we shall now.be obliged to meet; namely, an a 
sumption, on the part of more or fewer of the reb 
I States, that, with “nothing to he ashamed of,’ wit 

10 honor lost by the South or my in the South,” wii 

guilt to be expiated, with no consideration “ wh 
Ither the causes of the war were just or unjust,” with i 
probation to undergo before resuming a power used : 
their power has been in the last four years, they ha" 
‘ nothing to do but to resume their former- position, at 
■b price to pay for such resumption but acquiescem 

i the unity of the nation and the abolition of slaver 
Bj Let it be carefully noted—the very leaders of seee 
sion, whose guilt brought on the awful calamities wliii 
North and South have suffered in the course of afoi 
years’ war, being now physically unable to contiinxBtl 
war, still put themselves forward as leaders of tl 
I Southern people, and, impudently claiming never 1 
[have been otherwise than in the right, assume th 

honorable terms ”—“honorable and just terms” w 
be granted them ; plainly meaning by these phras 
that full amnesty shonld and will he given to the who 
Southern people, leaders and led, deceivers and d 
ceived, the crafty instigators as well as the ignorant.® 
helpless followers of a base attack on tbe legitimate go 
emment of the United States! 

Men and brethren, are these things so? Is racoi 
struction to proceed on this footing ? 

The leaders of the rebellion in other cities besid' 
Memphis, in other States -besides Tennessee, Arkata® 
I and Mississippi, will now be applying their accustom 1 
craft to the new exigency. War is at an end; and 6 
land and water-rats of the Confederacy, their gueri® 
in the interior and their piratical cruisers on the oees 
must soon come to an end. The next resort of- 
leaders must needs be diplomatic management to g 1 
themselves included in the amnesty wtach has be 1 
granted to the great mass of the Southern people. M 
the obviously best dodge for a first trial is the “tta 
nanimity ” dodge. This is the method of operation ® 
will now be tried everywhere by the old leaders oi $ 
Southern people. They will mate a determined efib 
to keep their place as leaders, and will try to 
merit of using their influence to induce the n jaE5< 
to return to loyalty. They will publicly take’for gr® 31 ^ 1 
as secessionists Swayne and Grace hare done above, 
the North would not “risk its reputation ” by o®*® 
them (the instigators and leaders of rebellion) anytmf 
less than full amnesty, or the same measure that is 
dealt to their far less guilty followers; that the offer 1 
“honorable terms” to the mass of insurgents n e(;e ' 
sarily includes such amnesty to the first plotter® 
movers of secession ; and that only Union i um Lffl 1 
pation “were the objects of the war, or will beta®* 41 
on as the voice of the country. 

TMs is their game, and no doubt they have 
dence enough to give it a thorough trial. Our 
dealing with them should be constantly to bear 
these things, namely: 

1. Considering that these men, intelligent, 
sagacious, have for a long course of years plotta® 
greatest of climes, the overthrow, by violent ri® .. 
and for the worst purposes, of a legitimate and 
government—4hat they have pursued this design , 
by every conceivable sort of treachery, and 
four years war; until their means were utterly eS ^ 9 e f 1 >i 
—and that they now, far from expressing penit® 0 ® > 
their enormous guilt, are adding to it by the ft®® 
lie representation that their course has been i 0 ® 1 
honorable, and that just and honorable terms ... 
part of the conqueror would at once reinstate * 
their old position—considering these things, 
quires that a very marked distinction be made be ^ 
them and their followers ; and that some act o! P #!l( 
retribution should stigmatize them, as a warui 0 ^. 
a safeguard alike to this generation and P° 9 : 
This retribution, according to the laws and cue® ^ 
nations, would inflict an infamous death upon 
large number of them. But, with every li® 1 f 
which philanthropy imposes, it should, at *“^|i 


© it# 

in 


least, assign perpetual imprisonment, with hate, 
to some hundreds of their chiefs, with disqualify ^ 
for voting and office-holding for life to all 
borne office, civil or military, in the rebellion, j 
fiscation of the lands of both these classes. , < 

2. Not only abstract justice, and a general '• 
duty to the present and the coming generation ^1 
tha course, but it is an indispensable part of th® 




iB question.-— * 

""“L reported shows what a fatal hold the old prestige 
the pro-slavery aristocracy has upon them. They do 
nt understand even how to hold a meeting of their 
n ° jjj advocacy of their own most obvious interests, 
° t must wait until some Judge or Colonel, some 
^'widely-known Southern gentleman,” calls them to¬ 
il er The custom of their whole lives has been to be 
^Tectives and not substantives : and now that it is in- 
j^pensable for them to return to the Union, they know 
other way to accomplish this than to let themselves 
Pc taken hack, by the very rascals who, four years ago, 
D k them out! Such men need protection, and need 


jrave at least sense enough to run away from their 

asters. But 

3 The negroes also need protection, being just now 
threatened with a very great danger if the pro-slavery 
aristocracy shall retain, in any manner or degree, their 
leading position in the South, 

Slavery, like secession, is nearly extinct, seeming now 
Lust about to give up the ghost. But the old chiefs of 
the Slave Power, who are intriguing (as above) to retain 
their leadership in the coming reconstruction, will in- 
tri<me as zealously to get for their class what may yet 
be'gained out of the peculiar and anomalous position of 
tlie freedman. They will oppose his being a voter. 
They will oppose his being a landholder. They wifi 
oppose his admission as a witness in courts of justice. 
They will oppose his having equal school rights, equal 
church rights, equal rights in the street, the market, 
the place of amusement, the vehicle of public convey- 
ance . They will oppose his having any equal rights 
whatever. And if the poor whites of the South, still 
forming the mass of the population, are still to be under 
the influence of such leaders, what chance have the ne¬ 
groes for justice, or even for the substantial benefits of 
freedom? They will be ground down to a position as 
near that of slavery as possible. They will still be “ the 
laboring class” ; and the feeling of the South, in that 
ease, will still stigmatize labor as degrading. 

These considerations, it seems to me, require careful 
watch, by all lovers of freedom, over all reconstruction 
movements commenced in the South ; and also over all. 
South or North, which propose a restoration of the rebel 
leaders to the lands, the stations, the functions, or to 
any participation in the political and social power, which 
they have so grossly abused. o. k. w. 


rorotection which government owes to the poor white; [ of means, 
P South, hitherto (he. tgahafed victims of theorira- 


education, 


e than the negroes do ; for the lat- 


miracle of war hath 
i wi'Qhght and i s now making perfect. 

1 Still our cooperation is needed. The voice of freedom 
and .justice yet is : “ Speak to tile children of Israel 
that they go forward,” until human ohattelism is legally 
extinct and impossible everywhere in the land ; till the 
work of emancipation is perfected by the equal citizen¬ 
ship of all. Joel McMillan, 1 

John Gokdon, V Committee. 

II. B. Bobinson, ) 

Salem, May 20, 1865. 

“ NEGRO ” IN THE 


The thinking mind of this country has been and is very 
much exercised on the question of “what shall be done 
with the negroes for their good and for the welfare of the 
country ? ” Every honest man acknowledges that as we 
have caused their emancipation we must do our part in fit¬ 
ting them for freedom. Can they he made fit for citizen¬ 
ship ? Can they he made as industrious and valuable as 
other members "of society ? It is not to he denied that a 
large number of intelligent people think that they are 
rather inferior, or, at any rate, from their degraded condi¬ 
tion, can never be made valuable citizens, except in a state 
of recognized subordination to the whites. There is ano¬ 
ther large class of people who think that, if they can be 
raised up, it must, m any event, he a slow process ; and 
probably the very apostles of negro elevation will admit in 
their inner mind that the problem of fitting negroes for a 
valuable and intelligent citizenship is a hard one. In mv 
opinion the problem will be solved much more easily than 
many suppose ; because God will solve it, as He has solved 
the war. ny natural laws applied in TTis Providence to the 
ease. I do not agree with either of the ultra .schools of 
negro philosophy. The school of "Wendell Phillips, and of 
many who dianot hold his extreme views, hold in substance 
that "the negro can he pntupon an equality with the whites. 

-Will be. It is gjgj 


Dbab Pbiekds : As the Western Anti-Slavery 
lhas, in fact, ceased to exist, in consequence of its failure 
Jto hold its appointed annual meetings for the last four 
I rears past, it is due to you that the Executive Coinmit- 
Itea to whom you entrusted its affairs at the last annual 
■meeting, held in Salem, September 22, 1860, should 
■report to yon the state of its affairs and the disposition 
I made by them of the property of the Society. At a 
meeting of the Executive Committee and others, mem¬ 
bers of the Society, held in Salem on the 16th of April 
last, the undersigned were appointed a committee to 
make such a statement; and also to make such disposi¬ 
tion of any unappropriated funds remaining on hand, as 
they may deem most conducive to the object for which 
the Society has existed and labored. . 

It is fitting that we sorrowfully preface our statement 
by reference to the fact, that since the last meeting of 
the Society, we have been palled to mourn the loss by 
death of three members of the Executive Committee ap¬ 
pointed on that occasion : Benjamin S. Jones, J. Smith 
Baird, and Jam.es Barnaby ; and to this catalogue of be- 
•eavements we add the name of Benjamin Bown, for a 
[time President of the Society, and for many years 
(though not at the time of his death) an active, reliable 
[member of the Executive Committee. These all were 
en whose laborious, self-denying, faithful service 
half of liberty, yon knew, and now thankfully remem- 
•r as their chief honor and crown of glory. "Especially 
| was the Society indebted to Benjamin S. Jones, for his 
of arduous labor, devoted to the slave, as a pub- 
jlio lecturer and as editor of its paper, the Anti-Slavery 
Bugle. 

During the Autumn and Winter after the last annual 
meeting in 1860, Mrs. A. K. Foster remained in Ohio, 
and gave herself with all her marvellous devotion and 
energy to the promotion of the work of the Society, 
and especially to the effort to place the Anti-Slavery 
| Bugle on a substantial and living basis. In this she 
had the cooperation of the Executive Committee. The 
effort was unsuccessful, and its failure produced the 
conviction on the minds of a part of the Committee, that 
with the small number of subscribers remaining to the 
paper, and our inability materially to increase the 
ber, its continued publication was not the wisest and. 
best method for the expenditure of the money and labors 
of the Society. Thus matters continued till the slave¬ 
holders commenced the war, and the nation girded 
! itself for the conflict of arms. Then the Committee 
became united in the opinion that in this hurricane of 
human passions, it was impossible, with any means at 
their disposal, to sustain the paper or even to prosecute 
ordinary anti-slavery work. A devoted friend did, iu 
deed, liberally proffer to make good all deficiencies ii 
the- expense of publication for six months. But the 
Committee, believing there was no prospect of sustain- 
the paper after that period, except by similar indi¬ 
vidual liberality, and in view of the small number of 
subscribers and its consequent limited influence, in 
connection with the popular excitement and the changed 
state of affairs in the nation, voted to discontinue the 
paper on the 4th of May, 1861, and to transfer the sub¬ 
scription list to the Anti-Slaveby Standard, wit 
condition that the Standabd was to be famished 
prepaid subscribers of the Bugle to the amount of the 
Society’s indebtedness to them. This me: 
faithfully carried out, as we believe, to the satisfaction 
of all interested. 

The press and types were subsequently sold at a fair 
price, and the tent owned by the Society, under which 
so many grand conventions had-assembled and deliber¬ 
ated, now too much worn to be valuable for its former 
use, was cut up and the material sold. Frpm the sale 
we realized one hundred dollars, besides about twenty 
dollars worth of its materia] which was sent to the 
freedmen in Mississippi, where it was most welcome 
and useful. 

The Treasurer’s books show that at the time of the 
last annual report (September, 1860) there wai 
$>225.64, and since that time there has been received 
from ail sources, subscriptions, collections, and sale of 
tent and printing materials, $1,603.98, making the total 
receipts since the last report, $1,829.62. 'The Trea¬ 
surer has paid out during the same time, $1,796.30, 
leaving a balance in his hands of $33.32. 

This amount has been appropriated, and will be im¬ 
mediately paid over to the Western branch of the 
Freedmen’* Union, to aid in its now earnest labors to 
secure the elective franchise for the newly emancipated 
men of the South. 

The money paid out by the Treasurer was m ainl y to 
cancel debts to the printer, editor, and publishing 
agent of the Bugle; though some appropriations were 
made for lecturing agencies, some in aid of the effort for 
the Constitutional Amendment, and some for travelling 
expenses of delegates to meeting of American Auti- 


from fffvrr.TY. 

I I resolved to 

cost of his 
;lcs oi the monster, 
loyal States, from the very or¬ 
ganization of the government responsible, to a great 
extent, for this demoralizing institution of African 
slavery and its terrible consequences? Are we, of the 
North, guiltless of that fearful spirit’of barbarism created 
by slavery and developed in this rebellion ? 


lion of ’61 with hardly a jar, which never felt the assas-, Washington is local to an exceedingly great extenti—if | 

ofciv ^.S“Kl HMfe “• i PPJ r q Vhfn“r lib ii' 1 f 

majestically forward undisturbed, is too j black man, he has but half done the work to which | 


opian cannot change his 

-,- ,- — it is entirely true that a 

black man may be elevated morally, intellectually, and polit¬ 
ically, so that we shall readily and cheerfully admit his 
equality in these particulars. A Christian and a Bepubli- 
can will deny no rights, before the law, to any man. But 
it will not change the natural facts. The negro carries 
with him ear-marks visible to all, end he must, remain a 
"at there is another fact which, for this genera- 
s the some thing. A race of degraded, dark- 
ien, cannot be elevated in one generation. They 

__only be free—not only educated—but there are 

other things wanting. They must have the habit of eleva¬ 
tion ; they must lose the memory of the scourge; they 
must feel that no superior race looks down upon them.— 
Veteran Observer ,” m N. Y. Times, May 22. 

By clearing away the rubbish that obsoures this ques¬ 
tion, “what shall be done with the negro,” the answer 
is plain to eveTy honest mind— Let him alone ? Stand 
from between him and the sup. If he is not strong 
enough, with the bayonet in his right hand and 
the ballot in his left, to bear the height and 
glory of onr western civilization, let him die. Why 
do more for Africans than Irishmen? If we welcome 
all foreigners alike to this continent, to develop its 
boundless resources, and make for themselves a home in 
whatever latitude or longitude may seem to tt 

extend to all the rights, immunities, and privileges 
of citizens of a republic, why should Africans demand 
any special legislation or protection at our hands ? 

Hath not a negro eyes? Hath not a negro hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ; fed 
with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, sub¬ 
ject to the same diseases, heated by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same Summer and Winter ” 
a white man is? Then why not subject him to the 
me code of laws, morals, and social customs that 
governs other races? Henoeforth let ns legislate for 
have puzzled ourselves long enough in mak¬ 
ing special laws for the black race. We have done for 
them what we have done for no other foreign nation, 
brought them to our shores at our own expense; by 
special statutes guarded them from the dangers of free¬ 
dom, jury trial, free schools and marriage ; infused our 
best blood into their veins ; concentrated the thought 
of Church and State, priests and lawgivers, to expound 
■ creeds and codes touching their rights; we have 
le our very best to christianize and civilize the black 
n, and all to no purpose. “ He is a negro still, his < 
rks are visible to all,” and we stand to day seemingly 
befogged on the question of his rights as did onr 
Fathers in the Constitutional Conventiomof ’87. Assum¬ 
ing that for the last generation we have done the best 
know how, suppose we modestly resign our work, 
and allow the negro to try. the experiment of self-govern¬ 
ment—the solution of the “difficult problem” that 
has so long puzzled the nation. Perchance he 
may prove our failure the result of our ignorance 
and not of his low organization, and by nicer laws 
reveal the “ ear marks ” of a com m on hu¬ 
manity, visible to the most prejudiced ‘ 1 observer. ” The 
veteran of the Times ” need have no fears that it will 
take a long time to solve this problem. When we look 
at Fredrick Douglass, but yesterday a trembling, cring¬ 
ing slave, to day a self-poised, noble, man, an able edi- 
eloquent orator, gracing alike the forum and the 
fireside, it is absurd to say “it will take a generation“ 
to develop the manhood of his race. Who that hai 
seen the hauteur of the beautiful mulatto women of the 
South, can imagine they remember with humility “ the 
scourge and degradation of the slave ? ” Does not the 
memory of injustice move us rather to the proudest 
scorn, and sting us quickly to an elevation that no or¬ 
dinary experience of life can give? Would you know 
the power of yonder quiet brook, now gently hastening 
to lose itself in the great ocean—dam up its waters and 
try to hold it by your will. So man is might" 
wrongs than in the possession of his unquestioned 
rights. Nature asserts herself with • wonderful quick¬ 
ness and power when an artificial pressure is suddenly 
removed. Bemember that freedom, dignity, and self- 
respect are native to the soul of man, and liberty his 
normal condition. By an eternal law . of reaction that 
governs a like matter and mind, the aggregated years 
and powers that have held the black man at our feet 
removed, he will quickly rise to diviner height 
than the proudest Saxon holds. 

As to social equality, which the “veteran observer 
declares impossible, why assert that a people like ns 
born under the most liberal institutions among nations, 
should be incapable of substituting principle for pre¬ 
judice? 

Foreign nations have no prejudice against color. In 
the highest circles in London and Paris one meets black 
men and women as equals. Our Southern chivalry 
have no prejudice against color, as their affilia tion 
the nearest relations attest. There is none in nature; 
children accustomed to black nurses love them 
dearly as their mothers, and safely nestle in their arms. 

Social equality is the result of education, refinement, 
and wealth. Wendell Phillips does not propose to 
thrust into onr first circles the Englishman from the 
coal mines of Cornwall, the Irishman from his potato 
patch in Kilkenny, nor the negro from the ev 
Florida, but why should the ignorance mid vulgarity of 
these classes exclude from our elite circles such of their 
countrymen as Lord Lyons, James T. Brady, a Doug- 
Dumas? 


The money of the Society has thus been all appro¬ 
priated. There are, however, debts due the Society 
amounting to $260.45, a part of which can probably be 
collected. The Committee have instructed the under¬ 
signed if possible to make these collections, and appro¬ 
priate them when made to the benefit of the freedmen, 
or to some object in harmony with the original purpose 
of tiie Society, as they may judge best. 

The Abolitionists have the unspeakable saiisfactioii 
of seeing millions of men and women made free. They 
know, and the world acknowledges, that they made fit- 
bug and necessary contributions to this end. And this 
though it oame not as they desired and sought under 
the auspices of truth, and peace, and love ; but with the 
dang of arms, the horrid desolations of war and its 
nvers of human blood. From the first organization of 
anti-slavery elements in Ohio, in I 833 , to the present 

“tee, Abolitionists have stood the uncompromising, un¬ 
subjugated and unyielding friends of the slave. Their 
Warnings, rebukes and entreaties fell upon the ear of 
a nation deaf as the adder and besotted in its purpose to 
continue in crime. Their words were not in vain 
though the world so believed, and mocked that they 
continued to utter them. They so contributed their 
Part towards the national education as to make its sal¬ 
tation possible by the last expedient—the convulsions 
Pf war. What, in our earnestness of will but feebleness 


,The following is extracted from an article in the 
Herald of last Sunday. If we are to have Sunday papers, 
they cannot contain too much of the kind of truth with 
whioh this extract abounds. Especially is the humiliat- 
the close, worthy of profound atten¬ 
tion. The North may well ask, “are we guiltless of | 
that fearful spirit of barbarism created by slavery, and 
developed in this rebellion? 

The simple truth is that the whole system of Southern 
society, under that pernicious social institution of Afri¬ 
can slavery, was poisoned and demoralized with the 
elements of barbarism. Trained from his childhood in 
idleness and extravagance, in the free exercise of the 
lash over refractory “niggers,” and in all the cruelties, 
and passions incident to despotic power over them, and 
taught against his white neighbor the uses of the shot 
-jistoJ, and bowie knife in the lessons of chivalry, 
mo southern slaveholder, as a rule, was little better, if 
you scratched, him, than a ferocious barbarian. There 
" e and are, we know, many good men among -South¬ 
ern slaveholders, whose examples of true refinement, 
Christian charity to their slaves, and simple hospitali¬ 
ties have done much to redeem the whole class 
world’s opinion ; HiIr late terrible war at. ™ 
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Ladies and Gentlemen : This meeting is bold under 
the auspices of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
which will account for my triring the chair without 
nomination. The subject which it has been called to 
consider is, the Suffrage of the Negro—the agitation of 
that claim on every ground—that of its justice and that 
of its necessity to the country, and especially of its agi¬ 
tation now when the great questions which underlie the 
future of the country are to receive, if not a final settle¬ 
ment, at least one that will be decisive, probably for 
many a year. We talk familiarly of amendments to the 
Constitution, and the war has accustomed us to such 
rapid changes of opinion, that we hardly recollect how 
slow a nation is to change its fundamental law, what 
vast effort.it requires to move the mass to strike out 
from the record a principle which has once been sa¬ 
credly placed there. Becollect that since 1789 until 
this present year, there has never been anything that- 
can fairly be considered an amendment of any principle 
incorporated in the United States Constitution. It has 
taken some seventy years to effect a single change in 
the substratum of the instrument. Now, of course, 
four years of super-active life make ns exceedingly 
hopeful as to the possibility of changes and progress in 
the future. But it is wise to count only on what we may 
fairly expect, and not what we may merely hope. Our 
conduct surely should be based on probable expecta¬ 
tions, and certainly the past gives ns no reason to hope 
that, if there be a settlement on certain principles now, 
there will be any veyy great change in them for a con¬ 
siderable time after. Whatever, therefore, the nation 
does, it should do with the expectation that, for onr 
lives, it is, in a largo sense, a finality. Of course, we in¬ 
dulge the hope that it will not be : we will never tie our 
hands ; we will never gag our lips ; we will 
mit our tireless agitation for something better. But the 
laws of national life are as certain as the laws ot physi-1 
cal life, and this is the lesson they read 

Now, with that principle before ns, let us go back for a 
moment to the formation of the Constitution. In 1789, 
the subject of individual liberty had received not only ear¬ 
nest discussion, but led the way to the fevered activity of 
as much as in our own day ; and when 1789 passed 
the country, this was its situation. Pennsylvania 
had begun, and Massachusetts had completed, the eman¬ 
cipation of every slave upon her soil. All the rest of 
wliat are now New England States had commenced 
emancipation. New York had placed upon her statute 
book, I think, the first of her regulations looking to 
this result. Maryland boasted the vigorous eloquence 
of Pinckney and the devoted zeal of Luther Martin in 
of the largest influence in| 
their State, and of the widest national influence. Vir¬ 
ginia, the leading colony of the thirteen, and certainly 
the head of the slave States, rested passive in the hands 
of Chancellor Wythh, James Madison, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, and George Washington, and these four | 
and avowed and earnest emancipationists. Patrick J 
| Henry was almost the same, and the cause of the negro 
claimed every great na m e in Virginia on its side. SouthJ 
5 Carolina then as now was the nucleus of 
aristocracy, and Georgia was only a frontier picket-sta¬ 
tion. The Colonies, assembled in Convention, had just 
ratified the great statute of 1787, which pledged the ter¬ 
ritory of the Great West to freedom, unconditional and 
permanent. What sky could be brighter? Beneath it 
the yeasty waves of the Bevolntionary enthusiasm, 
white with all. the fervor of the love of liberty; and the 
great tide set bravely toward universal liberty under the 
influence of leading men. It seemed as if disaster hod 
touched the very citadel of the enemy, and victory 
certain. But, as Napoleon says, it is the last fifteen 
minutes that decides the victory, and it was just in 
those fifteen minutes that our forefathers folded their 
hands and went to sleep, and while they slept, the 
devil, in the robes of South Carolina, sowed 
dropped into the fertile soil of the Sea Islands a bag ol 
cotton seed, and many and tall branches, terminating 

the civil war of 1861, were the harvest. (Applause.) 
Our fathers compromised with (he devil and got the 
worst half of the bargain. They postponed what they 
knew to be justice, and how near their seemingly wise 
policy oame to ruining the nation, this war shows. 

Now, the question to-day is, with brighter hopes, 
with a larger expectation, with a certainty, in all human 
phrase, that we never can go quite back to the great 
mistake of 1789, but with that lesson behind ns, burned 
hearts, will the present hour have vigilance to 
see that by no possibility of mistake, of indifference, of j 
heedlessness, of lack of sagacity, of lack of devotion, 
shall this harvest, so costly, bought with so much trea¬ 
sure and blood, fail to be fully reaped. I have as much 
hope as any man. I have no doubt that when the stake 
of this year is set down by fate, it will be a vast stride 
ahead of anything that the nation has gained hitherto. 
But that is not the question. The question for my 
mind is, whether this problem of race, this element of 
the antipathy between different bloods, is to be to-day 
forever eliminated from onr history. (Applause.) To 
be sure it is not strictly correct to call it a problem of 
race, since the last century has so completely amal¬ 
gamated the two races at the South that no line could 
be drawn which would separate them. But we may talk 
so for present convenience. There are great questions 
enough beyond—financial, social, relating to the larg¬ 
est national interests ; but as Abraham Lincoln said, 
“One war at a time,” so all good sense says. One ques¬ 
tion at a time ; and to-day the question is one of race— j 
the only one onr fathers omitted from their considera¬ 
tion in 1789. Now, therefore, to my mind, the ques¬ 
tion which presses on the consciences and duty of the 
anti-slavery men in this country, is, if possible, to-day, 
now, f/> v - _ u irom every Constitution and statute- 
book forever the word White. (Applause.) 

How shall it be done ? I have no doubt that when 
the anti-slavery men began, in the short-sightedness 
evitable to men commencing a great enterprise, they 
contemplated simply the abolition of slavery by law, ' 
peaceful times, by the conversion of public sentiment, 
by the submission or consent of the Southern States. 
In process of time, it became evident to every thought¬ 
ful man that slavery was stronger apparently than the 
nation itself. One large wing of the anti-slavery move¬ 
ment finding this state of things, changed its front. It 
said, Under this Constitution it is hopeless to struggle 
against anything so strong ; we must break the bond 
asunder, and, removing this dread temptation, this 
great shackle on national movements, the Union, we 
must then fight, with the moral forces of the Continent, 
this great social question. It was a dfatmot, emphatic 
change of base, dictated by the newly-found necessities 
of the question, To-day a new chapter opens before 
us. God has dashed the system to pieces with the 
thunder-holts of battle. (Applause.) What; 
ments? Why, a nation at the North, divided, not 
equally, perhaps not largely, but still divided as to the 
question of settlement. Prejudice of race still endures; 
caste is still strong. On the other side of feeline at,the 
South, the white race is subdued, but not converted— 
subjugated, but its opinion is not changed. It is an 
idle question to ask, and shows but the most superfi¬ 
cial consideration or appreciation of national life, to 
suppose that that South which couia be m.«..a up into 
snob a dread effort against the Union of these States has 
been converted in a couple of years by defeat on the 
battle-field. No man who knows human nature 


worm s UIUIIO"* , but this late terrible war at „„„„ w 
closed the ruling character of the South. He came 
forth in the fierce barbarian, the natural product of the 
“ peculiar institution,” and in ail his sanguinary pro¬ 
pensities he stood out in hold relief. The restraints of 
peace and the world’s opinion were removed by the war, 
and this ruling Southern character, with the ignorant, 
debased, and besotted “poor whites at his back 
speedily subjected the Southern elements of law and 
order to a reign of terror and subordination to brute 

olS^peraeive ^mTer InstriTetions that President j lieve such a thing. It will take this whote generating 

Lincoln, in biding his time, and when the fame had to make the South submissive to the change: no rea- 

eom,e, in striMng at the Southern institution of slavwy 1 sonable man can expeot ^ the Soiithern white men 

^hich produced OC it. 0f But how keenly the pro-slavery as a mass, will cordially accept it. What is to be done the shelter of Northern law, will, in all human proha- 

leaders and their adherents in the rebellion felt the blow with them, then It is idletotaffi of punishment You bility, be a victim lor the next twenty-five years. Parch- 

ment liberty be has gamed; any other liberty lie has 
- ih anti-slavery sentiment in 1834 and 
satisfied with the parchment liberty 


strong to tremble before even ten such States 

(Applause.) I would not proclaim, then, to the world 
such a lurking consciousness of weakness as would be 

evinced by a great people’s taking vengeance on 

tion which it had subdued. (Applause.) What, by the 
world, will be the appreciation of onr condition if it he 
supposed that our safety lies simply in the extermina¬ 
tion of those men outside the picket line? “Oh,” 

said Unde Toby to the insect that disturbed him, rais¬ 
ing the window, “the world is wide enough for thee 

poor fly.” So I would say to the leaders of the 

Confederacy. I shall never consent to the death ofj 

Jefferson Davis until I fear his life. He is weaker 

alive, a ridiculous fugitive, than dead and buried iu the 
sympathies of millions. Let him live, then. I onee 
said of John Bbown. “ Virginia dared not let him live.” 
No man, with my consent, shall have it to say of this 
strong, serenely secure Nation, “ It dared not let Davis 
live. ” We are too strong to need vengeance, but what 
we do need is security—a status in the future which 
will render a repetition of the past impossible ; and that 
is exactly what onr fathers missed in 1789. 

stand any better in regard to this work that is 
to be done than our fathers did in 1789 ? Look at it. 
Onr journals now and then, sometimes systematically for 
a few weeks, advocate a radical treatment of the civil 
question—the reconstruction of the Bebel States. Some 
political men pledge-themselves to it. Now and 
then—perhaps I ought in justice to say in a larger pro¬ 
portion—the pnjpit advocates it; but when you have 
said this, you have said all. Go back to the fairest 
thermometer of the real purposes of the nation 
question of negro suffrage of which I am to speak I 
moment, I mean the last debate in the Senate of | 
the United States, and that is the last milestone of na¬ 
tional life. A journal’s article, recollect, is made to-day, 
gone to-morrow ; a sermon has a certain influence, but 
it is limited. One or two great men out of place—they 
the utterance of their opinions upon this 
question. Crowning all with a frankness of utterance 
that does him honor, the Chief-Justice of the United 
States puts his hand and shoulder to the wheel (loud ap¬ 
plause) ; but m ar k you, neither of the great parties does 
and they are the tide marks in national affairs ; they 
the first signs we are to look for when a great na¬ 
tional change is to be expected. What assured men of | 
the success of the Constitutional Amendment ? Why, 
that Baltimore was pledged to accept it, representing 
the dominant party of the Union. How, then, stand the 
great national thermometers of politics, the Democratic 
and the Bepnblican party? Pledged, so far as they are 
pledged at all, against any reconstruction that counts 
the negro in the basis of the State. No man will doubt 
that the Democratic party is, and of the Bepnblican 
[party the last record is the debate in the Senate, when 
Mr. Sumner, assembling I think six, at most eleven, men 
at his side, some of them Democrats and I think only 
six of his own party, managed if that is the word- 
honorably, sagaciously, bravely, patriotically managed- 
to defeat, by parliamentary tactics, the admission of 
Lotisiana, with her foot on the rights of the negro. 
(Applause.) Now, while the Democratic party stand 
there, and the last record of the Bepnblican party is 
[this—Mr. Trumbull distinctly announcing to Mr. Sum- 
| ner that his victory was transient, that the substantial 
[majority would overwhelm him whenever leisure was 
had for the discussion of the question ; Mr. Trumbull, 

I a negTo hater, heading the Senate and Bepnblican ma- j 
Ijority, and Mr. Fessenden of Maine, a worse nature 
I still on this topic, expecting next session to help 
him marshall it—it is fair to say, that so far 
as the question of negro suffrage is concerned 
| in the settlement of this question, it has not conquered | 
recognition in the great arena of political life. It has 
| secured some journals ; it has secured influential pul- 
ipits ; it has secured eloquent lips ; it has not yet reach¬ 
ed that degree of strength that parties can afford to ac¬ 
knowledge the claims of it; it is not safe for the politi¬ 
cian to trust it. 

| Now, friends, I acknowledge my object in every speech 
| that I make here and everywhere ; it is to create such a 
| public sentiment, to level, grade, and put the rails down 
on such a road, that, the political locomotive, Democratic 
or Bepnblican—I don’t care which—can safely run for¬ 
ward. (Applause.) My object is, an act—I don’t care 
who does it; it is a result—God bless the hand by 
which it comes, no matter what name it wears. (Ap¬ 
plause.) And my only object, if I know myself, is to 
manifest, or, if necessary, to create, a public opinion 
that will sustain and justify the Administration in carry¬ 
ing out this purpose. Why is it so valuable ? Because 
liberty iu America is not king unless it means suffrage 
barren sceptre if it has not a vote in its grasp 
(Applause.) Every man who understands the naturi 
" interlocking of State and Federal government 
knows, and the experience of the Union proves to ui 
that there is no means known to the Federal govern 
ment of cheeking an injustice on the other side of State 
lines. State Bights is the limit of Federal power. I 
j think, and this war shows us, that our fathers trusted 
degree of sovereignty to the States which is not,it seen 
to me, consistent with natioiial health. (Applause.) It 
not State rights itself) but the degree of State rights, 
that constitutes the danger. Familiar as you are with 
the Constitution, yon know, of course, that there is one 
clause wholly devoted to limitations on State sovereign¬ 
ty : A State may not coin money, may not declare war, 
may not make a treaty, may not invalidate a contract, 
and other distinct provisions limiting her authority. 
Now, it seems to me, that the lesson of tbia war is—and 
my text to-night—the lesson of this war 
the final triumph of the security of the negro means, 
that there shall be an additional fetter placed upon 
State sovereignty—that States, in one respect, shall be 
brought under the control of the great national idea. 
(Applause.) It is a singular fact that, unlike all other 
nations, this nation has yet a question as to what makes 
constitutes a citizen. The great basis of our civil 
architecture is yet unsettled. We have got costly pil¬ 
lars, noble architraves, a superb dome, liberty atthetop,' 
but we don’t know how far the cellar extends. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) No man knows where the corner-stone lies : that 
is, one party thinks it knows, and the Supreme Court 
has certain decisions ; but it is yet left in nubibus, 
they say ; it is yet left equivocal. I am still bounded 
by the principle, one question at a time. I don’t be¬ 
lieve that in my day we shall reach the decision which 
I consider a finality on any of these questions ; which is, 
that the Union shall undertake to assert in some way 
the power of the Constitution to distinctly announce 
what its own citizenship is made np of. But 
meantime we get our citizenship through the channel of 
the States : what are an individual’s rights and powers— 
what his responsibilities and privileges, depends upon 
the Legislature of each individual sovereignty. Never, 
therefore, suppose that the anti-slavery movement is to 
sleep. Suppose the first glad, triumphant voice that 
we hear from the restored lips of the Secretary of State 
is the announcement that henceforth, wherever the flag 
floats, no shackle can hold a limb! (Applause.) So , 
much is gained. But cast your eyes down into Alabama, 
far off to Texas, on the verge of the Gulf, in that portion 
of the plantation life under the shelter of white hatred, 
and look at the poor race hitherto peeled and meted out, 
tortured and racked, trodden under foot Who is to say 
what the rights of these individuals are ? Can they own 
land ? Can they testify in a court of justice ? If a man 
enters their house and wrongs property or daughter, 
can they go before the tribunals and claim justice with 
free lips? Can they vote when the great questions 
which are to affect their destiny and that of the State, 
of labor and property, are concerned ? Are they citi-1 
zens ? That is for white men met at the Capital of the 
State to say. They can proclaim that no man with a 
certain skin has any rights which a white man is bound 
to respect; they can claim that no son of a slave, how¬ 
ever white, can vote, testify, hold land, engage in barter 
and trade—do anything but be a mere drudge in the 
hands of somebody else. This is their admitted, 
stitutional, legal right, spite of the Constitutional 
Amendment, whioh only secures that a man shall not 
be sold on the block and that he shall walk where he 
pleases. Now, yon know enough to know that the 
negro, left to the white citizens of Alabama and Texas, 
beyond the reach of Northern influence and outside of 


and foresaw the consequences, if not arrested by some ! camlo t, said Burke, indict a nation. I cannot draw «« , m8Ul aDerty „„ uas „ aiI 
desperate undertaking, we only, vntb itm Msassm^bon ; indiotme nt against a whole people, said the great Bri-; not gained.' British anti- 
feL'dMASdi w^jtish orator. It would be in vain, also, to indict as 11838was rightfully satfafi, 

confederates in tlie plots of all these rebel Canadian guilty of murder louiteen states, or to convict them ot behind which was the sceptre of victory which could | 
spies, pirates, yellow fever vagabonds, incendiaries and j treason. Every unnecessary seventy is cruel; and if, reach to the end of the earth ; but for a man who knows 
assassins, is morally proved from the evidence produced j ^ nation i s as strong as it seems to be, it does not that the right of our Supreme Court 

An"® “5erfec% need vengeance. (Applause.) The serene elasticity of limit of the State, andnot over it,in t__ - . 
natural, if we look to the incidents and teachings of | a structure of government which has borne the rebel-1 number of cases—who knows that the law laid up at 


j thirty years ago he pledged his life. (Applause.) To 
him, therefore, soberly and in grave purpose, I say, I 
shall esteem the years of my life not only fitly used, but 
pledged long ago—pledged, if not by actual words, yet 
in spirit and purpose, to the accomplishment of this 
end. I shall never relax my advocacy of the question 
of race represented in the negro, till I see inscribed in 
the Constitution of the United States this amendment: 

“ No State shall make any distinction in civil privileges 
among persons bom on her soil of parents permanently 
resident there, on account of race, color, or descent.” 
(Loud applause.) The Union is only safe, resting on a 
homogeneous basis. The war power which has shown 
ns the necessity of this homogeneous basis justifies ns 
in this farther encroachment, so to speak, on the reserv¬ 
ed rights of the State. We then get the interest, the 
self-respect, the moral responsibility of every person 
pledged to the cause of the Union. Never until we do 
it do we secure the perpetuity of that Union. Men say 
there is no need of anxiety about the question : Yankee 
thrift, enterprise, commerce, trade, all the arts of civili¬ 
zation emigrating to the South and carrying thither the 
character of Northern civilization, will secure the pro¬ 
tection of the negro. Commerce, in other words, 
money, the selfishness of classes, enlightened self-in¬ 
terest and enterprise, will protect the rights of the ne¬ 
gro. That is very short-sighted trust. The English¬ 
man is as energetic, as enterprising, as enlightened in 
matters of self-interest, as we are ; he is as anxious to 
turn an honest penny : he is as thoroughly alive to all 
the interests that commerce has in the development of ] 
the skill of -the laborer and the wants of civilization in 
the customer. He knows both sides of the problem, 
knows what is demanded in an educated public, what 
the wants of civilized man, as well as we do. Enter¬ 
prise, energy, trade, events, went down into Lancashire' 
a hundred years ago ; how have they protected the labor¬ 
ing men of Lancashire ? Have they placed the masses of 
that movement on what an American would consider a 
level of freedom ? Have they developed there the edu¬ 
cation, the social self-respect, the family comfort ? Not 
at ali What makes New England, with the same busi- 
s, the same character of enterprise, a vastly differ¬ 
ent population ? What scatters the press on its million j 
wings ? What makes it impossible to find a native-born 
New Englander who cannot read and write? What 
pours out a million of dollars on the handkerchief pen¬ 
insula of Boston to educate the poorest child, bom 
there ? Why, it is because not only enterprise, trade, 
events, went down into New England on the one side, 
but education and the ballot came down on the other 
(applause) ; and when energy and enterprise saw power, 
represented by the ballot, going down and out in the 
lines of popular development, they hastened with en¬ 
lightened selfishness to let intelligence follow quickly in 
I its train. Now, so it will be in Alabama, make it for 
• the interest of trade and commerce and events to pro¬ 
tect and develop the negro, I have no doubt he will be 
developed and protected. (Applause.) But, yon see, 

| my problem is the experience of the past, I want the 
same elements blended that have succeeded here. 

Well, men say, trust the government. Well, gentle- 

cn, what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi¬ 
es ; what, everybody has got to do, nobody does. The 
| government has a great work to do. It has a war to 
settle ; it has a vast problem to investigate and analyze. 

| What it asks of the great agencies outside of political | 
1 life, untrammelled—what it asks of them is, to ripen, 
[mature, educate public thought that will justify and 
sustain the government in its oourae. I have never 
[ criticized—certainly I do not criticize to-day—the re¬ 
straint and reserve with which poli tical men axe obliged j 
| to speak standing in their places. The Senator says, I 
will do all that it is possible to do for the protection of 
| the negro standing in my place in the Senate'. No 
man looking to be a member 
| of Congress, says, I will carefully watch all possibilities 
| of public life and I will be found in the advance guard 
| doing the best I can. He is trammelled inevitably—I 
do not say it disrespectfully—by the necessities of his 
party, by his position; every profession is ; the pulpit 
is to a great extent. You understand well enough the 
[philosophy of our life; every man has something to 
look for in 0 general sense—some regard to pay, to his 
future. A prudent man bottles np his influence ; he 
don’t waste it; uses it economically as he goes along. 
What is needed in snch times is what the herds of ele¬ 
phants used to have when they were crossing streams : 
they sent the feeblest one out to see if he could swim 
across. If he could, the rest of the herd could ; if he 
| could not, he went down and was sacrificed to the ne- 
| cessities of the mass. Now, the reformer is the weak 
elephant. They send us out to try the current. If we 
go under, we are not missed (laughter) ; and if we go 
ir, the rest can safely follow. There is a need to-day, 
there always has been, of a class of men who have 
nothing to lose and very little possibility of gaining 
anything, responsible for nobody and nobody responsible 
for them. .(Applause and laughter.) Untrammelled by 
party, regardless of censure, isolated on their owi 
pedestal, east out, doing a work which it is nobody’ 
business why they accept it—it may be from love of] 
oddity—it may be from a dislike of being in a crowd 
(laughter)—fit may be from any monomaniac peculiar¬ 
ity. The question is not the motive; it is the result. 
They are needed to go out and try the popular pulse, to 
ventilate the argument, to arrange the movement, to 
investigate the necessities of discussion, to try the sen¬ 
timent of the people. Behind them follow cautiously 
the pulpits, then the journals, and behind them first 
the'most reckless of political aspirants, and behind 
them the safely-cushioned office-holders, and behind 
them the properly prudent Administration itself bring¬ 
ing np the rear—and properly bringing up the rear. 
(Applause and laughter.) 

But, gentlemen, onr duty to-day is to announce oui 
purpose ; at least, gallantly to struggle, that no State 
shall come back into this Union unless she bring s 
back a Constitution whioh knows no distinction of race. 
(Loud and enthusiastic applause.) It is no matter 
whether the suffrage is limi ter! by property, whether it 
is limited by intelligence, whether it is limited by age, 
or whether it is limited by any other condition.; the 
sole thing that it must not be limited by to-day is the col¬ 
or of a man’s skin. (Applause,) My idea is, that you and 
I, if we use this Summer well, before the next tourth of 
December comes, shall be able 
festation of public purpose as will embolden one party 
or the other to risk its life or death on the decision of 
this question. (Applause.) When I have inscribed it on 
one banner or the other, or on both—then will my 
function almost cease. Meantime, you see from the 
very language of the man who is rightfully our leader 
to-day—and I say gladly our leader. President Johnson, 
(applause), and I have sat many a long year at the feet of 
^dy Johnson, to learn the enomity of the old doctrine 
of State rights ; my lips are familiar with the most preg¬ 
nant words uttered by him four, and six, and eight 
years ago on this question. One of the ablest men bom 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, there was ground into 
Tilm early, in the providence of God, a supreme convic¬ 
tion of the danger of State rights and caste to this 
American Union; and he is to-day naturally the leader, 
and perhaps the ablest champion on that question. He 
has but one lesson, I will not say to learn, for I believe he 
has learned it—but he has but one utterance to be justi¬ 
fied in making, to authorize ns to consider him the 
trusted, needless-to-be-watehed leader of the American 
people, (Applause.) He knows the danger of caste ; he 
fi® 5 measured the wickedness of this element of State 
rights, j Believe too that in his heart and 
he fully recognizes, or largely recognizes, the necessity 
of calling the negro into the great arena of civil life as 
the last, guaranty and bond of the Union. (Applause.) 
The stone whieb the builders rejected is become the 
head of the comer. (Applause.) The 
fathers thought it would be a providence of God if they 
could he permitted to export—God has rebuked the sel¬ 
fishness and the foolishness of man by putting the 
blessing of onr salvation into the hands of that race! 
(Applause.) And to-morrow, if this Union survives 
and sails out on the halcyon sea, the wind that fills its 
sails in that launch will he the blessings and the prayers 
of the black race in gratitude to God for its protection. 
(Loud applause.) But the President says to-day in 
answer to a delegation of colored men who waited upon 
Bim—I will not criticize because it might have been the 
mere haste of extemporaneous address that rendered his 
difinition of freedom rather incomplete—when he said 
freedom meant simply liberty to work and enjoy the 
product of a man’s own toiL Well, that used to be to 
a hair a Tennessee sense of freedom. .(Applause and 
laughter.) But that is not our idea of freedom up 


1st instant, our people elected a Mayor and Councilman 
by a universal suffrage vote. The freedmen voted with 
the loyal whites, and nobody was hurt. The rebels, 
however, manifest great indignation. They cannot en¬ 
dorse such proceedings, arid say the Administration will 
not sustain the movement.”— Phila. Inquirer. 

A Kiss to Catch a Beobuit.— Duncan Mackenzie, an 
old Peninsula soldier, aged nearly ninety, died at Elgin. 
Duncan was a Highlander, every inch of him, and that, 
too, a stalwart one, for he was more than six feet in 
height, and must have been (as he was wont to say) a 
strapping fellow when he kissed Jane, Duchess of Gor¬ 
don, in taking “the shilling” from between her teeth, 
to become one of her regiment—the Gordon Highlan¬ 
ders. Duncan delighted to tell how he was enlisted, 
and he has not left, we presume, one alive to tell the 
me tale about kissing the Duchess in the market. 

In a prison, in Paris, the vagrants and young thieves 
are organized on a military plan, the well-behaved being 
raised to the rank of corporals and sergeants. They are 
also taught a trade ; and, recently, the study of music 
has been introduced with the most beneficial effect, the 
master of the prison affirming that, since a musical per¬ 
formance by these boys at Christmas last, he had not 
been required to infli ct a single punishment. 

Twenty-Five Thousand Dollabs Bewabd bob Extea 
Billy Smith.— The following advertisement appears in 
the Baleigh (N. C.) Standard: 

Headq’bs Mil. Div. of the James, ) 
Richmond, Va., May 8, 1865. j" 
Twenty-five thousand dollars reward! By order of 
the Secretary of War, a reward of twenty-five thousand 
dollars fa hereby offered for the arrest and delivery for 
trial of William Smith, rebel Governor of Virginia. 

H. W. Halleck, Maj. Gen. Commanding. 
le Bichmond Pbess.— A Biohmond correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer says: “I have felt it in¬ 
cumbent upon me, on one or two occasions, to call the 
attention of the public to the fact that the Biehmond 
:ess fa under the control of the same men who man- 
;ed it during the war, and before the war, when it was 
led with fierce appeals against the national life. There 
not one single man publishing a newspaper in Bieh¬ 
mond who was not identified with the rebellion as a 
supporter, and most of them instigators. With one 
single exoeption, all the editors are in the category.” 

Negbo Sotbbage in Connecticut.— On Thursday of 
this week, at 12 o’clock, the amendment erasing the 
word “white” from the Connecticut State Constitution 
was to come up for a final vote in the House. The 
action of the Senate, should it pass the Eemesentatives, 
fa certain to be favorable. The amendment in question 
continued by a majority vote last year. It now re¬ 
quires, to send it to the people, the assent of two-thirds 
of the present Legislature. 

At a caucus of tee Union members of jjhe Legislature, 
1 Wednesday night, in the Bepresentatives Hall, tee 
subject was introduced by Mr. Coe, of Winsted, and 
the amendment ably advocated by Hon. E. K Foster 
and other leading members. A resolution, declaring 
that tee Union members of the Legislature are unani¬ 
mously in favor of tee adoption of the amendment 
striking out tee word “white” from the suffrage clause, 
was passed. 

Selling Emancipated Mabyland Slaves in Delawabe. 
—The Wilmington (Del.) Republican of tee 18th inst. 
contains the foliowmg paragraph. We hope tee sub¬ 
ject will be inquired into at once, and, if the charges are 
true, that tee offending parties will be brought to jus¬ 
tice. Any person in this State who has detained in 
slavery any person emancipated by the new Constitution 
is liable, on conviction, to a fine of $500, and to im¬ 
prisonment for not less than five years. It fa reported 
that persons have been so “ detained ” in several in¬ 
stances, and if some of the offenders were made an ex¬ 
ample oi) we think it would put an effectual stop to tee 
inter-State slave trade alluded to below, and oteer evils 
of teat character: 

‘ ‘ Slaves are now brought in from Maryland and sold in 
Sussex County, Delaware, in defiance bote of tee law 
of Maryland and t.hfa State. A captain, living at Cen- 
treville, in Sussex County, bought a girl about thirteen 
years old from a man in Maryland, as a slave, and took 
heir to Centreville. The poor girl’s mother walked 
wearily on foot many miles, and found tee place where 
her daughter was unjustly held in bondage. The mili¬ 
tary authorities, we are informed, arrested tee man and 
delivered tee girl to her mother. He was released after 
taking tee oath of allegiance, went home, went into 
Maryland again, seized tee girl in tee house of her 
mother, gagged her, and, in defiance of tee law, again 
took her back to slavery, notwithstanding tee shneks 
of her agonized parent. ”—Baltimore American. 


Yearly Meeting of Pbogbes- 
Fbtend3 will be held at Longwood (near.Hamorton), 
Chester Co., Pa., commencing at 11 o’clock, a.m., on Fifth 
day (Thursday), the 8th of Sixth month (June), 1865, and 
continuing, probably, three days. 

Among those whose presence is confidently anticipated 
re George Thompson of England, William Lloyd Garrison, 
and Aaron M. Powell 


Human Progress —The Yearly 
Meeting of the Friends of Human Progress will he held at 
the usnal place near Waterloo, on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, 2d, 3d, and 4th days of June next. 

Chables D. B. Mills, Fbedebick Douglass, Aa on M 
Powell, Giles B. Stebbins, Geo. W. Taylob, ai d o’iner 
gifted speakers from abroad, will be present to pa: • 


and lend interest to the occasion. 

Communications forthemeating should be arid: 
Phebe B. Dean, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Wr B i’ s ? 6ftB ’ Amy Post, 

Israel Disk, Henry Boirnel, 

Hugh D. Thom, 
"William Barn-os. 
Committee of Arrange 


ied to 


Mary Doty, 

Waterloo, N. Y., April, 1865.“ 


A Card. —To tee many readers of tee Standabd who 
have written to me to testify their appreciation of iny labors 
as its Editor, and their regret in view of my retirement, I 
desire to return heartfelt thanks. My address now fa No- 
East 12th at., New York. Oltyeb Johnson- 


laugnHsr.j out i-nar is urn um up 1 A stated meeting of the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slave- 

here in the north; it fa not liberty to work and to eat; ry Society will be held at 727 Filbert st., on I* 11 tho 
there is a liberty beside that. It is a liberty to vote, a I 8te fast., at 4 o’clock, G, M. P, Joses, Sec, 



3 age. Italy had long been a prey to intestine 
llsions. Many conflicting passions and inter¬ 
fere still seething in her bosom. The rule of 
had thrown everything into disorder. The 
irty and even the life of every citizen was at 
ercy of the strongest. There was no more 
ntee for justice at Rome. The upper class 
>een re-instated in their ancient privileges by 
, but they could not recover their former pres- 
They formed only a powerless oligarchy, 

he neonle were in a state ef 


Prom a Beview in the Tribune by Georoe Emm. 

The interest which attaches to this work is 
founded on the peculiar circumstances of its author¬ 
ship, rather than on any intrinsic merit or attrac¬ 
tiveness in its contents. It is well understood that 
the composition of it was designed by His Im¬ 
perial Majesty to furnish a support to the theory of 
absolute government, as derived from the conduct 
and example of the illustrious Roman. The work, 
accordingly, is written with a view to political 
effect, and not as a contribution to historical litera¬ 
ture. It exhibits erudition of no common order, a 
patient attention to matters of detail, and a compre¬ 
hensive appreciation of the general principles of 
Roman polity. The narrative, however, is based, 
to a great degree, on the received traditions in re¬ 
gard to the earlier periods of Roman history; no 
pretension is made to exact or profound critical 
analysis; and events and incidents are taken for 
granted which have crumbled away beneath the 
touch of modem scholarship. It is the family like¬ 
ness which the Emperor detects between Csesar, 
Charlemagne, and Napoleon, which lends inspira¬ 
tion to his pen. Such men in his view are the spe¬ 
cial representatives of Providence in history. They 
stamp a new epoch with the seal of their genius. 
They mark out a new path for the progress of man¬ 
kind; In a limited period, they accomplish the 
labor of centuries.* * * 

The history of the dictatorship of Sylla, with that 
of several previous years, shows that Italy demand¬ 


ed the strong hand of a master. Everywhere insti¬ 
tutions gave way before the power of an individual, 
who was supported not only by his own partisans, 
but by the irresolute multitude, which, wearied by 
the action of so many opposite parties, aspired to 
order and repose. It was not in the power of Sylla 
to establish the Empire. He possessed too little 


moderation and self-restraint for this purpose, 
rule was so cruel and partial, that after his death, 
the abuses of liberty were forgotten in the memory 
of the abuses of tyranny. The Gracchi, Marius, 
and aylhi, had in tum disposed at will of the des¬ 
tinies‘of the Republic; but their reign was ephe¬ 
meral ; for they only represented factions. Instead 
of embracing the nopes and interests of all the 
peninsula of Italy, they favored exclusively particu¬ 
lar classes of society. 

In order to establish a new and permanent order 
of tilings, thdre was wanted a man, who, raising 
himself above vulgar passions, should unite the es¬ 
sential qualities of each of his predecessors in his 
own character, avoiding their faults as well as their 
errors. It was necessary that he should join to the 
greatness of soul and love of the people exercised 
by certain tribunes, the mili tary genius of consum¬ 
mate generals and the vigorous sentiments of the 
dictator in favor of order and the hierarchy. A 
man capable of such a lofty mission already existed, 
though he might long have remained unknown, 
had he not been discovered by Sylla in the midst 
of the crowd, and, by persecution, pointed out to- 
public attention. This man, says Louis-Napoleon, 
was Julius Caesar ; and after the long introduction, 
of which we have presented some of the leading- 
views, the remainder of the work is devoted to the 
place of Caesar in history. 

By ancestry and allianee, Caesar inherited the 
two-fold prestige which is derived from ancient ori¬ 
gin and recent renown. His mother was a woman 
of lofty character and severe morality. Her influ¬ 
ence aided the development of his great abilities, 
and prepared him to act a part in accordance with 
his destiny. His early education was of the high¬ 
est order. He neglected nothing which tended to 
the acquisition of the greatest honors. Ambitious 
of renown, while yet a youth, he did not coniine 
himself to the study of letters, but engaged in the 
composition of works which were written in so pure 
and correct a style that they gained for him the re¬ 
putation of an eminent writer. His personal traits 
were of the most admirable promise. He is de¬ 
scribed by the highest authorities as uniting good¬ 
ness of heart with singular intelligence, dauntless 
courage, a persuasive eloquence, a wonderful mem¬ 
ory and an unbounded generosity. Eew men pos¬ 
sessed in an equal degree the noble quality of calm¬ 
ness under anger. His kindly disposition and gra¬ 
cious manners won for lnm the ardent affection of 


the people were in a state of confusion and 
iction. The country was divided between 
whom the tyranny of Sylla had enriched, and 
whom it had despoiled. The one feared to 
vhat they had just acquired ; the other hoped 
gain what they had lost The elections were 
esult of a shameless traffic, in which the most 
.table means were permitted. The decisions 
e legal tribunals were dictated by the most fla- 
: venality. The army itself had become de-1 
.lized by civil wars, and the commanders no 
:;r maintained discipline. Thus, every ele- 
; in the national existence was smitten with 
lption and decay. Brute force presided over 
lestowal of power. The magistrates werehope- 
y perverted. The authority no longer belonged 
le Senate, but to military chieftains. Numer- 
prineiples of dissolution afflicted society, 
le was divided into two thoroughly distinct 
,ies : the one, seeing salvation only in the past,. 
ched itself to abuses ; the other based its hopes 
jopular reforms; the first party fell back on the 
itutions of Sylla; the second had taken the 
le of Marius as the symbol of progress, 
his state of transition was preparing the way 
the supremacy of Csesar, who rapidly passed 
ough the successive steps of political powers 
il the epoch of his departure for Gaul. At this 
nt, the present volume is brought to a close, 
h the reflection that destiny was about to open 
ew path in the career of her favorite son. Csesar 
l faith in his destiny, and confidence in his ge- 
s ; but faith is an instinct, not a calculation, and 
tins has a foreboding sense of the future, with- 
divining its mysterious course. 

[he parallel between the career of Julius Csesar 
l his own, although not distinctly alluded to, is 
dentiy never absent from the mind of the author, 
l strikes the key-note in the composition of his 
rk. His acceptance of the Providential, or fatal- 
c theory of historical development, is intended 
rapport this resemblance, and illustrate the im- 
ial dynasty of Prance by comparison with the 
ranes of the illustrious Roman conqueror. The 
v demanded no small degree of ingenuity and 
1; and these qualities are conspicuous through- 
the volume. The facts in the case are lucidly 
tyed ; every striking circumstance in confirma- 
i of the main purpose of the work is brought I 
ward without comment, but with great artistic 
ct; there is no attempt at argument, no special 
iding, no anxiety for the success of the cause ; 
all is arranged to produce a strong impression 
the mind of the reader, and imbue him with the 
fiction that the course of the usurper is or- 
ned of Heaven, and the foulest acts of ambition 
l tyranny are used by Providence for the devel- 
nent of the race. The volume often exhibits 
fit acuteness and subtlety of thought; its lan- 
ige is as limpid, and colorless, and cold as spring- 
fcer; it betrays no passion, no emotion, no vital 
erest in humanity, no personal tastes, prejudices, 
prepossessions; its pages, in that respect, might 
ve been the product of intellectual machinery; 
in regard to research, historical learning, and 
jthodical arrangement, it maybe assumed, is very 
:ely to be the case. But whatever literary aids 
e imperial author has been able to command in 
preparation of his work, its consummate ability 
will hardly be questioned ; its condensed and lu¬ 
minous statements perpetually awaken admiration ; 
and its whole tone and character afford a powerful 
testimony to the boldness and sagacity of the mind 
to which it owes its origin. 

The translation of this volume is by 
creditable to English scholarship. It bears the 
marks of excessive haste, of timidity, or of want of 
experience and skill in the use of language—per- 


the Indian scarf, the straw hat on the ground, ful 
of chestnuts, brought in by the children, who play 

with hips and haws together on the grass ; the red 
leather-seated chair, taken possession of by the old 
pet water-spaniel—all these details, and many more, 
are painted with an attention and exercise of skill 
far beyond the importance that attaches to them in 
the picture, were it not that we see that the painter 
is enforcing a view of his own, and that this is di¬ 
rectly opposed to all received notions about paint¬ 
ing. It is pleasant and natural to see a family en¬ 
joying the pure air and sunlight in this way in the 
flesh, therefore it is good to paint them so. This 
seems to be the idea in a portrait picture of this 
kind, to paint everything in unaffected simplicity 
just as it is. The reality with which every object 
is put upon the canvas is most striking, although 
there is not a total abnegation of arrangement in 
the picture; and the portraits are no doubt irre¬ 
proachable for fidelity : but while many will ask 
what more do we require in a portrait, there will be 
at least some who, we imagine, will not be disposed 


their reviews were the most wonderful panorama in | 
American history. 


I didn’t mean to be beaten,” was Grant’s reply. 

, But suppose you had been beaten ? ” 

“ Well, there were all the transports to cross the 
Sherman was the idol of the day. As he ap-j f rs , „ , „ . 

preached the reviewing stand the acclamations were ! ,u f, ed Buell, your whole num- 

without precedent,passing, if possible those of vo,? wf ^ ^ 

vesterday. Sherman has won his way to the popu-1 sand men < “ vou had fiftv thmianr 


to accept this portraiture of the new school. The 
exhibition, however, is one that cannot fail to in¬ 
terest apart from this remarkable porta-ait group.- 
London Daily News. 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF THE GRAND 
REVIEW. 


FIRST DAY.—ARMY OF 1 


5 POTOMAC. 


GENEBAL CUSTEE, 

The Third cavalry approaches, and while it is yet 
far in the distance a notable and romantic episode 
occurs. A horseman is seen dashing up the street 
at break-neck pace. His large bay horse, of almost 
baronial blood, leaps in the air as if it were his 
proper element, and with the suppleness of a ser¬ 
vant. His flanks bend to his shoulder, and his curv¬ 
ing neck swoops down to his saddle pommel. Only 
a centaur should keep his seat on such a stallion. 
But the horseman, whose white gauntlets are wound 
in the taut reins, had tamed men as well 
horses. His name is Custer, and he is of a shape 
to recal the pieturesqueness of feudal years, of a 
spirit indomitable and erratic. His complexion is 
that of a follower of Odin, the fair and ruddy, and 
set in a sunrise of golden hair, which ripples upon 
his blue shoulders, shrouding the double stars ; and 
on his left arm hangs a broad wreath of evergreens. 


haps of all combined. The first construction that 
suggested itself to the translator appears to have 
been chosen ; the adherence to the original, though 
the sense is often mistaken, is at the expense of 
idiomatic freshness, and betrays a servile tendency ; 
and the prevailing awkwardness and slipshod in¬ 
elegance of phrase would be disgraceful to a school¬ 
boy. Frequent omissions occur, leaving sentences 
and clauses of sentences with no attempt at trans¬ 
lation, and the delicate shades of meaning ex¬ 
pressed by the apt selection of a word, or the skil¬ 
ful turn of a phrase, are almost wholly neglected. 
The volume has none of the freedom and grace of 
movement which, next to verbal correctness, is the 
highest accomplishment of the translator ; it reads 
throughout like a version from a foreign language ; 
showing a stiffness and formality of construction, 
and a painful monotony, which cannot justly be 
charged upon the original. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 


^He unfolded by a 
m^Uiberal educatio^'were set off by t^n- combi¬ 
nation with rare physical advantages. His tall sta 
tme ffis weS-proportioned limbs, and his manly 
bluing, 3 stamped his person with superior grace. 
Dealing, »» r piercing look, a pale complex- 

lar^moutii with an expression of peculiar benignity. 

naturally delicate, became robust by the , 

gal regimen, and constant exposure to the mole 
mency of tliu weather. He was accustomed ^ ^ 
his youth to all bodily exercises, was a “°la& , 

man, and bore privations and fatigues with 
flinching. His tastes were reiined and elegant, n# 
paid special attention to his personal appearance. 
His dress was always in the height of the fashion. 
He loved pictures, statues, and jewels. “In fine, 
says the author, “ we discover in Caesar (at the age 
of eighteen) both physically and morally, two na¬ 
tures rarely united in the same person. He joined 
an aristocratic delicacy of body with the nervous 
temperament of the warrior, the finer graces of the 
intellect with the habit of profound reflection, the 
love of luxury and the arts with a passion for mili¬ 
tary life in il its roughness and simplicity; in a 
word, he allied the elegance of external forms which 
- with the energy of character which com- 


aecesskm of Pompey and Crassns to the 
had attained the thirtieth year 


It will be remembered that in the course of last 
season Mr. Hunt exhibited at a room in Hanover 
street, Regent street, a picture which we noticed at 
the time, called the “After-glow in Egypt,” with 
another picture representing the illuminations on 
London-bridge on the night of the entrance of 
the Princess of Wales. There are now added to this 
exhibition a new work by Mr. Hunt and two of his 
earlier and well-known pictures, “ The Light of the 
World,” and “The Awakened Conscience.” The 
new picture is a large portrait group, painted the 
size of life, of a lady and her young family taking 
tea in the open air, the table being laid on the lawn 
or skirts of a park, with a grove of ehesnut frees 
forming the background of the picture. We should 
say, also, that with these pictures by Mr. Holman 
Hunt is exhibited a picture by Mr. Martineau, 
called “ The last day in the old Home,” a work as 
remarkable for its realistic method as any of the 
pictures which it accompanies. So that this little 
gallery in Hanover street, as far as possible from 
the Academy, is quite the retreat of the painters of 
the new school, and the resort of many of the dilet¬ 
tanti who admire their works and believe in the 
future of this style of art. Perhaps we never have 
to do a less grateful duty than when we have to 
pronounce upon the works of a painter of genius 
with peculiar- views who will push everything to the 
extreme. In such a case one is perpetually in re¬ 
bellion against him; what he insists upon as truth 


a runaway. 

His steed, as if in the lists, has leaped so high as 
to throw his rider’s foot from the stirrup, and shake 
hissword from its scabbard. His hat blows away, and 
in the sunshine his locks, unskeined, stream a foot 
behind him It rs a runaway, like the charge of 
Sioux chieftain, and all the people rise half in woi 
der, half in shudder. The eheer that was to have 
peeted him falls to a sibilant hush—a dozen order¬ 
lies sweep in pursuit, the President and Cabinet 
start up in involuntary fear ; but to those passing, 
Custer throws a rapid salute, and bends his wild 
horse s bit down to his stirrups, and stops him as if 
a strong man’s will had chained a thunderbolt. So 
tamed and'docile the steed ambles back, the Presi¬ 
dent salutes this soldier-Rarey, and the street rings 
with the involuntary homage of the everyday heart 
to the man of romance. Custer should have lived 
in a less sordid age. His day passed half away at 
Ashby de la Zouehe. The staff of Custer is of his 
own dashing mettle, and they as well as his entire 
division wear red neck-cloths—the oddest, most fan¬ 
ciful, and most effective device in the army. Now 
comes the cavalry—three divisions—and an artillery 
brigade. J 

DAVIES AND DEVINS. 

The second is commanded by General Davies, the 

rst, which is last in order, by General T. C. Devin. 
Davies is a tall, splendid figure, and his staff ride 
wicked horses, which seem disposed on this plain 
street to reenact the dramatic scenes of war. They 
back into each other and entangle themselves ex- 
cellently, and straighten out superbly again, in time 
to swing their swords of salutation and hear the 
deep mutter of the receiving, drums. Devin is a 
dignified, soldierly gentleman, with as excellent a 
staff. These staff officers are the social ornament 
of our army. They ride splendildy, and are clothed 
as the best officers of the world. The cavalry of 
our army numbered about ten thousand. Critical 
analysis sets it at eight thousand. Mere observers 
who are not used to see troops in motion, as Wb 
as twenty thousand. The horses of the cavalry 
were the best for service in the world; those of the 
officers showed onr equine ability at its best, being 
spirited, supple, and full of the spirit of the display, 
as handsome as anything ever painted by Landseer, 
and so far partaking of the interest in the war that 
we might call them not only veteran soldiers, but 
enthusiastic patriots. The nags of the rank- and 
file were in many eases so poor as to evoke a laugh, 
but those who laugh knew nothing of horses. Their 
shapes, despite their slimness, exhibited both their 
capacity for hard work as well as their past services. 
They were not more meagre than the men, and had 

much cause to be dilapidated. 


lar heart. Although iru appearance, as he approach- 
ed, on his shining bay| horse, he lost that towering, 
commanding appearance for which he is notable, 
So soon as the word was passed through the crowd, 
“that’s Sherman,” “there’s Sherman,” the whole 
assemblage in the rising tiers of seats stood, and 
waved, and shouted as if he had been the personal 
friend of each and every one of them. He wore the 
celebrated old slouch hat without a smgle badge oi 
decoration—the embroidered U. S. in front. I he 
rest of his toilet was made with unusual care. 
Sherman loses something of his commanding pre¬ 
sence as he rides in the street, but afterwards as he 
appeared on the stand with uncovered head, the 
long forehead, the grizzly red head (shaggy, though, 
for this day, evenly cropped), and his thin, muscu¬ 
lar face, his determination and destructive character 
stand prominently out. 

GEN. LOGAN. 

Major-General John A. Logan assumes command 
of the army of the Tennessee this morning, and a 
few minutes after General Sherman’s escort had 
passed, rode up in magnificent style. His horse was 
deoked with wreaths and flowers. General Logan’s 
long, straight, black hair and fierce black moustache 
and swarthy complexion, which, together with his 
name, suggest aboriginal extraction, made him a 
marked personage. He is known to be as brave as 
Julius Caesar, and carries his bravery to the extreme 
of recklessness. He was one of the first officers in 
Illin ois to call recruits to his standard, and at the 
first engagement of General Grant held equal rank 
at Donelson and Shiloh, and at Vicksburg he was 
conspicuous for his bravery. At the latter siege he 
fearlessly pitched his tent in front of the enemy’s 
batteries, and persisted in living there while he sent 
his men and officers to the rear. Logan has fought 
his way up from a colonelcy, until he commands a 
separate army under the eye of the Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral, almost continuously until the separation at 
Chattanooga. He is known as a brilliant orator, as 
well as a trusty commander. 


sand men, and you had fifty thousand engaged. 

“Well,” said Grant, “ten thousand men is 
many as there would have been left to cross.” 


ally amplified and strengthened 
.struments, and as the voices aeate b ,'" ul e t ■ 

chorale the figure becomes more 
counterpoint closer and more briC^H®*^ 
tamly a learned and grandly effeSw^ - is S 
and its culminatino- “®°tive comurw^t. 


AT EOET DONELSON. 

A fine illustration of his practical turn of mind 
is found in a story related of him when operating 
before Fort Donelson. On the night before the 
surrender, the preparations of a portion of the 
rebels to evacuate the Fort led Gen. McOlemand 
to believe they were meditating an attack, and he 
communicated his suspicions to Grant, at the same 
time sending him a prisoner who had been cap¬ 
tured but a short time before. On reading McCler- 
nand’s dispatch, Grant ordered the prisoner’s hav¬ 
ersack to be searched. It was found that it was 
filled with rations. “ If the rebels intend to hold 
the fort the^ would not encumber their men with 
rations. They are preparing to leave,” was the 
very sagje and practical reasoning of the General; 
and he immediately ordered McClemand to assume 
the offensive. The result was that a commanding 

rid are. near Dover ssmtf, of __ 


ndge, near Dover, south of the fort, v.... .- 

and only a portion of the garrison escaped; the r< 
mainder capitulated. 


It was a noticeable feature of these men, that al¬ 
though dusty and uncleansed from the soils of their 
long march, their soldierly bearing shone clearly 
through all disguises. The western army has 
adopted the slouch felt hat instead of the smart re¬ 
gulation cap, being more protection from the hot 
sun and more comfortable in the cold. They step- 
won-1 ped into Washington this morning fresh from a de¬ 
sert country. They have entered no civilized city 
since many of them passed through Nashville—no 
city where the traces of war and devastation were 
not visible. Could these men have been reviewed as 
they passed in review through Goldsboro’, they 
would have resembled Falstaifs ragged recruits, 
with scarcely a whole garment in the army. Most 
of them have been furnished with new trousers and 
shoes, although we saw some of them barefooted. 
Barbers are evidently not plentiful in the army of 
Sherman. All seemed to have well-filled knap¬ 
sacks ; seven thousand miles of marching have 
taught them the secret of foot-travel. The march¬ 
ing was, if possible, superior to that of yesterday 
although in some other important respects the cm 
dpline was inferior. The Western troops have gen¬ 
erally a more slovenly and careless way of march¬ 
ing, but whatever graees they may lack in parade 
are more than atoned for in their heroic fighting. 


!-HE POWERS THAT BE. 

Mr. Johnson sits in the centre of the front, more 
cheerful and more handsome than we have ever re¬ 
marked him. At his right is Stanton, with his 
deeply indented face, with whom converses General 
Grant, clad in a peaked varnished hat which he 
never removes, and looking as if he wanted some¬ 
thing, it must be his cigar. Beside Grant is a huge 
colonel, dusky-faced, and with such high-cheek 
bones that we recognize him at once for an aborigi¬ 
nal. He is Grant’s favored aid, and has so intensely 
imbibed the spirit of the North, that a few days ago 
he said: “You white men are Christians, and may 
forgive the murder. I am of a race which never 
forgives the murder of a friend.” 


and paints with a vividness which beats nature and 
daylight hollow, we are obliged to say does not 
appear true to our eye. There be truths and truths 
—the truth of the copyist and imitator, and the 
truth which Phidias, Raphael, and Michael Angelo 
expounded. That Mr. Holman Hunt is not insen¬ 
sible to the mystic truth of art, we know by his 
noble picture of “the Saviour in the Temple,” an 
extraordinary work in which he realized a union 
of the naturalistic with the mystic side of art, in a 
manner opposed to academic teachings and sympa¬ 
thies, and with a beauty which had been deemed 
impossible. We doubt whether this can be admit¬ 
ted of “The Awakened Conscience,” and “The 
Light of the World, ” however much we may be 
interested in the artist’s career, and cordially dis¬ 
posed to a dmir e his work. There is a want of just¬ 
ness and well-regulated perception of truth in art in 
both of these pictures, which is not found in the 
much more important work of “ The Saviour in the 
Temple.” In both we feel ourselves in presence of 
an enthusiast, but in the last-named picture there 
is far more of the master in every sense. Without 
going back to those pictures, such as the “Valen¬ 
tine and Silva,” or “The Hireling Shepherd,” when 
Mr. Hunt was an enthusiast for realistic treatment 
without the technical power to realize his wishes, 
we trace in all his work the strong bias towards 
painting what he sees rather than what he thinks— 
his objective sense in his art prevails over his sub¬ 
jective, as some would say. In the Egyptian After¬ 
glow—in which a girl with a sheaf of com on her 
head, with many pigeons fluttering about, and a 
rich harvest field, is the main feature in the picture— 
any poetry that might strike the mind in the glow¬ 
ing sky and landscape of the East was, so to speak, 
accidental; the figure being life size, necessarily 
became the picture, especially as it was painted with 
a closeness of imitation in every respect particularly 
attractive to the eye. 

The portrait picture now exhibited as the latest 
work of the artist is an application of his realistic 
principles to portraiture. How far it succeeds is a 
matter of opinion upon which those who prefer a 
likeness of photographic accuracy, and those who 
think a portrait should be idealized, or “treated” 
to some extent, will differ very widely. The lady 
is represented standing at the tea-table, spread in 
the open air, in the most simple and domestic of 
attitudes, with one hand on the silver teapot, her 
attention taken for a moment by some remark. The 
features are painted with the utmost minuteness, 
and evidentiv from study in the open air, so that 
the complexion is deprived of much of the tone and 
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winch are so agreeable in quieter 
syes toive a singular 


hnhts The bright lights on the eyes give a singular 
„£,!Lnce to the face that would lead us to mistrust 
the perfect accuracy of the imitation, nothwitlistaud- 


of the imitation, nothwithstand- 
ing &Td»s“s"of the study. The same extra- 
urdinmy degree of exactness is earned through 


SECRETARY SEWAED. 

On the rearmost seat of this thickly-packed stand, 
sits a small and meagre figure, very bloodless and 
grave, ta lking with one of the foreign 
His hair, of a sandy gray, seems now much grayer. 
Is it a scar upon his mouth, or do we only see it be¬ 
cause we look for it ? This is Secretary Seward, who 
has arisen from the grave to see the flower of the 
soldiery for whose cause he contended coming tri¬ 
umphantly back, and the gilded servants of the 
monarchs with whom he corresponded at hnn/l to 
share his gratulation. Out of the grave ! why this 
is into the clouds, to look upon eighty thousand im¬ 
mortals and know that we are one of them ! 


THE BODY OF THE ABMY. 

The infantry ensuing comprised the Ninth, Fifth 
and Second corps, and a division of the Twentv- 

ninth, in all. RP;v fiftv -Hinnaortr* rrn. 


ninth, in all, say fifty thousand footmen. There 
were large escorts attached to the brigades of each 
and to each a brigade of artillery. The eommand- 
flHj of these corps, Farke, Griffin and Humphries 
■e splendid soldiers, superbly mounted, and down 
the protracted lines reached miles of battle-flags 
all scarred and tom, with regimental standards flut¬ 
tering betwixt glory and annihilation, some with 
star-fields lost, others with stripes extinguished, and 
only a few intact or new, to tell how kind hands had 
made them fresh as they were already illustrious 


SECOND DAY.—GEN. SHERMAN’S ARMY. 

The two armies had equal chances in the proces¬ 
sion. They occupied six hours each in naasim*" 
The Army of the West Tost Hooker in the review 


only a part of its infantry—Sherman’s none of its 
cavalry. The superior conversance of Meade with 
Washington city enabled him to so defile his fore™ 
that not a gap occurred along the entire route but 
Sherman’s men once or twice broke in sections for 
long distances, marring the unity of his procession 
Meade s army was composed of the most conven- 
tionai levies—Sherman’s of the most individual 
The army of the East was composed of citizens 
that of the West of pioneers. A gentleman sociallv 
so-called, would have preferred the display of Meade 
His men had more readable faces, better character¬ 
ization, and were less wild and outre in their ex¬ 
pression. A pioneer would have most applauded 
the review of Sherman, because his men were hard¬ 
ier, knottier, and weirder. Meade represented the 
army of the East, being a graceful and accomplish¬ 
ed commander. Logan, and not Sherman, was the 
West’s representative soldier. The army 0 f the 
West marched, as a rule, better than the East if 
rigid mathematical time-keeping is the best of good 
training. Its constituents were, in physiognomy 
just the men for dashing adventures, prolonged ad¬ 
vances, and reckless fighting; but Meade’s men 
bore the impress of intelligent patience like that 
which sat before Richmond four defeated years, and 
in the end had the pluck to pass over the bastions 
of Petersburg. The officers of Sherman were less 
punctilious in externals than those of Meade. His 
staff officers were not so neatly garbed, his line of¬ 
ficers were more indifferent to their wardrobe. The 
West was the best army for a republic, the East for 
a standing army, and New York troops generally 
speaking were the best Meade had to show. Illi¬ 
nois troops, casually remarked, were the flower of 
Sherman’s veterans. The absence of cavalry which 
would have quite embarrassed Sherman, so far as 
the spirit of his entertainment went, was made up 
by series of contrabands and many odd concomi¬ 
tants in the shape of mules, fowls, and dogs, which 
the soldiers took along. Sherman had less artillery 


GEN. OOBBE. 

The Fourth division was, perhaps, the most _ 
spicuous of the corps. It was led by the intrepid 
Gen. Corse, of Iowa, who rendered himself famous 
by his celebrated defence of Altoona Pass against 
Hood’s army, thereby saving the'million of rations 
n which Sherman’s army depended. His response 
to Gen. Sherman, who signaled him from the moun¬ 
tain to hold on as long as possible, is characteristic 
of the man—“ We will keep them out till we are 
shot to pieces ”—his cheek having been shot away 
and his staff all wounded at the moment. 


NEGBOES. 

The whole corps mustered, notwithstanding its 
depletions, about sixteen thousand men, and well 
wears its unique badge, the oartridge-box and forty 
rounds. The celebrated Engineer regiment of Col. 
Yates, eighteen hundred strong, followed with a 
couple of canvas pontoons. These are the men who 
wrought and struggled so manfully to keep open 
the railroad communication of Sherman, carrying 
the shriek of the locomotive close upon the rear of 
Johnston’s retreating army. Each brigade was pre¬ 
ceded by a battalion of pioneers, half colored, who 
ied their axes and shovels with a very soldierly 
In fact the introduction of the colored element 
the feature of the day, who, although none of 
them carried muskets, were loudly cheered in pass¬ 


ing. 


Any representation of Sherman’s army would 
have been far from complete which omitted the cele¬ 
brated Bummers’ brigade. These foragers, black 
and white, composed the most incongruous, as it 
was certainly the most comical, appendage ever seen 
with any army. After Blair’s corps had passed, 
came two diminutive donkeys, astride of which were 
two equally diminitive but gleeful darkies ; closely 
following this was a collection of mules, young 
horses, and broken-down nags, upon which were 
loaded tents, baggage, utensils, kettles, swords, pigs, 
chickens cats, dogs, racoons, picaninnies, black wo¬ 
men, strudging along in the dusty rabble were the 
blackest of negroes and all the thousand and one 
appurtenances of camp life. In fact it may be 
truly said that Sherman’s army presented the same 
general aspects on its way through the city as it did 
through the Carolinas’ only with much more order. 
It is understood they choose a fresh camp to-night. 
This gave a varied picture of the way in which 
Sherman made war by living on the enemy. Only 


HIS OPINION OF THE ABMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

A short time after he assumed personal supervi¬ 
sion of Meade’s army, General Oglesby asked him 
what he thought of its personnel. 

“This is a very fine army,” he replied, “and 
these men I am told have fought with great courage 
and bravery. I think, however, that the Army of 
the Potomac has never fought its battles through.'" 
It certainly fought them through at the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania, and on the Appomattox, and fully 
confirmed Grant’s faith in the superior endurance 
of the men. 


HIS FAITH IN SDCOESS. 

During the battles of the Wilderness an aid 
brought the Lieutenant-General news of a serious 
disaster to the Second Corps, which was vigorously 
attacked by A. P. Hill. “I don’t believe it,” was 
the slow answer of Grant, inspired by his faith 
in his success. The aid was sent back for further 
reports, and found that the reported disaster had 
been exaggerated.—Harper’s Monthly for June, 
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At the close of the address commenced m 
sohns divinely inspired work, “The t| Q 'kk 
Praise.” The key-note of the whole com? 1111 of 
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“All that has life and breath, sing to tb« 
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THE BOSTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


CELEBBATION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNIVEESABY OF THE 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY—A CHOIB OF 
600 VOICES, AND AN OBOHESTBA 
OF 100 INSTBTJMENTS. 

Boston, Sunday Evening, May 21, 1866. 

I have just come from the rehearsal'of that work 
of wondrous inspiration, Mendelssohn’s Lobegesang, 
or Hymn of Praise, and I feel half inclined to anti¬ 
cipate my criticism of the performance, but I think 
it would be hardly fair, and shall, therefore, refrain. 
One thing, however, I must say, that I thought we 
were fast enough in New York, but when the Con¬ 
ductor of the Festival, Mr. Carl Zerrahn, commenced 
that trumpet-voiced Invocation, the Symphonic In¬ 
troduction, a little fast, and took the incomparable 
second movement—a poem of doubting, weeping 
and sorrowing, combined with stem exhortations of 
Faith—at the waltz tempo, I acknowledged that in 
Boston they were faster than we are. I was only 
able to hear one-half of the vocal portion of the 
Lobegesang, for fear of losing the post, and regret 
to say that every movement was so fast that not only 
the spirit and scope of the music was lost, but the 
choral vocal points were rendered impossible—so 
fast, indeed, that the conductor could not keep the 
masses in hand, he now overrunning them, and 
presently they him. I trust that some friendly sug¬ 
gestion will alter this before the day of performance. 

Boston has kept its faith as far as the materiel of 
the orchestra is concerned. It is splendid ; the band 
large and capable, and the chorus, in numbers far 
exceeding any congregation of such character that 
we have seen in America; vocally most excellent. 
To drill such a vast chorus in so many great works 
must have been an herculean task, ana Mr. Zerrahn 
deserves warm praise for having accomplished that 
task so successfully, judging from what we have 
heard. 

When I entered that magnificent Music Hall, and 
viewed its vast proportions; when I saw that im¬ 
posing organ, so exquisite in its exterior, and so I 
grand and majestic in its sonorous power, and when 
I heard the chorus of six hundred voices, I felt 
seply humiliated to think that Metropolitan New 
ark, with all its wealth, its liberality, its luxury, 
and its enlightenment, is eclipsed utterly by a city 
of one-fifth its population. We have no hall fit for 
a great choral festival; we have no organ competent 
to sustain such a festival; and onr people have too 
little true musical enthusiasm to combine, and 
devote time to the development of such an under¬ 
taking. Choral secieties, with us, have always 
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sung; every point was taken up with precision ^? 
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breadth and a sustained power worthy of Ml nra?J 
The second verse, which is accompanied bvV? 
hcious flowing figure for the stringed instre mei 7 
was a little marred by a too powerful organ TV 
duet, “My song shall be Mway Thy Mercv ” 
pleasantly and gracefully sung by Miss HousSi 
and Mr. Hazelwood. The concluding chorus “y 
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every way a grand performance, it is complied 
and difficult, but it contains all the elements^! 
grandeur in declamatory phrases and in concm 
trated power. It was sung in a manner above ,, 
proach, and its massive and sonorous effects wJ. 
such as would have raised a New York jags— ■ 


pitch of wild excitement. They take things n, n !? 
coolly in Boston. 


Mr. Zerrahn deserves unmeasured praise for tb, 
excellence which has marked every department' 
and has greatly exfflted his reputation as a ConchJ 
tor by the success of his efforts. To Mr. B j 
Lang, the organist, must Mso be awarded very Vami 
praise for his judicious and skillful treatment of tb 
organ in the choral movements, and for his tasteful 
and efficient accompaniments. 


In the evening Hadyn’s ever fresh and beautiful 
Oratorio, “The Creation,” was performed beforea 
large and brilliant audience. To-morrow there -will 
be an instrumentM and vocal concert in the after 
noon, and another on Thursday, and ontheevenio? 
of that day, Handel’s Oratorio, “ Israel in Egret" 
will be given.— Cor. Tribune. 


by this means could he have cut loose from his base 
and made his admirable swoop down to the coast. 
— Geo. Alfred Townsend, in the World, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GRANT. 


everv part of the picture, even to the reflections of than Meade. The battle flags of both were equally 
surroundine objects in the bright surface of the riddled. Harmony prevailed among the partisans. 
silver urn on the table, the garden hat and bird of of both armies. The country was proud of them 
paradise plume in it, the sprig <?f ^ let geranium, all. Their deeds axe alike, their fames are equal;' 


AND HABITS. 

In lus manners, dress, and style of living, Grant 
displays more republican simplicity than any other 
general officer of the army. In manner he is very 
unassuming and approachable, and his conversation 
noticeable from its unpretending, plain, and 
straightforward style. There is nothing didactic 
Lmr pedantic in his tone or language. His rhetoric 
lore remarkable for the compact structure than 
the elegance and finish of his sentences. He t.aiTra 
practically, and writes as he talks ; and his language, 
written and oral, is distinguished by strong common 
sense. He seldom indulges in figurative language ; 
but when he does, his comparisons betray his habits 
of close observation. He dresses in a careless but 
by no means slovenly manner. Though his uniform 
conforms to army regulations in out and trimmings, 
it is often, like that of Sherman, worn threadbare. 
He never wear's any article which attracts attention 
by its oddity, except, indeed, the three stars which 
indicate liis rank. His wardrobe, when campaign¬ 
ing, is generally very scant, while his headquarter 
train is often the smallest in the army. For sevei'M 
months past he has been living in a log-hut of un¬ 
pretending dimensions on the James River, sleep¬ 
ing on a common camp-cot, and eating at a table 
common to Ml his staff, plainly furnished with good 
roast beef, pork and beans, “ hard-tack,” and coffee. 
It is related of the General that when the march to 
the rear of Vicksburg began, he announced to his 
army the necessity of “ moving fight,” i.e., without 
extra baggage. He set an example by sending to 
the rear all his baggage except a green brier-root 
pipe, a tooth-brush, and a horn pocket-comb. 

PERSONAL APPEABANCE. 

Grant is not so tall as Sherman nor so heavy as 
Thomas. His short stature would have made it 
difficult for him to enlist in the British army. He 
is but an inch above the miuimum standard of offi¬ 
cers of our army, but being straight and somewhat 
spare, he has the appearance of being above medium 
height. Sheridan and Logan are the only Major- 
Generals in our army who are shorter in figure than 
Grant. His forehead is high and square. TTia hair 
was originally a dark brown, but at forty-three, his 
present age, it is fast becoming sprinkled with iron- 
gray. His eyes are sharp and expressive, though 
small, peering out from under his overarching brow 
with great brilliancy. His nose is aquiline. Hia 
mouth is small, and he has a habit of closely com¬ 
pressing his lips. His chin and cheeks are covered 
with a heavy beard, which he never shaves but 
keep® closely cropped or trimmed. 

BATTLE OF SHILOH. 


The following story of Grant may be apocryphal. 
If true, however, it is a fine commentaiy on his 
character- If not true, it shows that the trait of 
firmness is such a prominent one that anecdotes 
have been originated to illustrate it. The storv 
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runs that immediately after the battle of Shiloh ^ 80U 


proved selfish and unfaithful We have had associs^ 
i tions of two and three hundred voices; they would 
practice together, but on the night of performance 
more than one-half of them would be found an^^H 
the audience. If I could transport Hall, Organ, 
Chorus to New York, admiration and shame would 
accomplish what it is our degradation not to possess J 
We have among us enough of men of means, taste 
and liberality who would come forward and remove 
from us the slur which rests upon us of being so 
immeasurably behind Boston in those points which 
are the pride and add to the art reputation of that 
city. A movement of this kind must be urged, and 
if urged earnestly and intelligently, I feel the most 
I perfect confidence that it can be speedily and suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished. 

Boston, May 23, 1865. 

The first performance of the grandest musical 
festival that our country has ever seen, took place at 
the Music Hall, this mor ning , at 11 o’clock. The 
proportions of the musicM departments far exceed¬ 
ed the promise held out by the advertisement. In¬ 
stead of 600 singers there were nearly 750, and in¬ 
stead of 100 instruments there were nearly 120. 
The stringed quartette presented the following pro¬ 
portions: 22 first violins; 21 second violins; 10 
violas; 10 violincelli, and 12 contra-bassi. There 
were, besides, 4 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 Marionettes, 4 bas¬ 
soons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 2 comets-a-piston, 3 
trombones, 1 tuba and 1 serpent, 1 tympanium, 3 side, 
drums, 1 bass-drum, and cymbals, and triangle. 
Eight more first violins would have been worth a 
thousand dollars for the acme of musical effect; but 
as it was, it was so imposing and so admirable 
that we can hardly say it needed any addition. 
And after all this came the grety organ—that in¬ 
stillment of wonderful power and beauty—which 
swelled up the multitudinous sound to a grand 
unity, giving by its 32-feet pedals a base sufficiently 
mighty to sustain the brilliant and powerful super¬ 
structure. A combination so vast, and in all parts 
so admirable, has never before been known in 
America. I found the great Music Hall but sparsely 
filled, the weather operating very seriously against 
the attendance. The platform was built out some 
'30 or 40 feet in front of the great organ, and from 
it on either side seats rose up extending to the back 
of the Hall and up to the second gallery. In a few 
minutes after the chorus began to come in, every 
seat was filled. The ladies were by no means dressed 
uniformly. There were opera cloaks of every color, 
red, blue, ultra blue, gray, black, and white. Next 
entered the instrumentalists, the solo singers and 
the Conductor, with some of the officers of the So¬ 
ciety. ’The appearance at this moment was brilliant 
and imposing. The Conductor, baton in hand, 
mounted his stand and said a few words which we 
could not catch, and a pause ensued. Suddenly he 
faced the audience, placed himself in a graceful 
posQ, and remained stationary. At first this omin¬ 
ous pause puzzled me, but suddenly the thought 
flashed upon me !—the whole orchestra was being 
—photographed ! My first impulse was to exclaim 
against the public vanity of our Boston cousins, but 
the hearty shouts of laughter which burst out at the 
close of the operation, in which the whole audience 
joined, proved that to nearly all it was an unexpect¬ 
ed surprise, the humor of which struck every one 
simultaneously. 

The great body of chorus is composed of fine fresh 
voices, displaying a larger amout of cultivation than 
is usually found in such assemblages. This is mainly 
accounted for by the fact that a very large prS 

Slll e iT 8er8 ’i^ md gentlemen, beto^ to 

* ° 1 f Sa of Boatcm society, most of them 
excellent amateur singers, who, when art is con- 
rGo^fl* 00 P T d , to 8in gia the choruses, 
do the peopIe “ Mgh Places 

occrn lmf'ml social revolution must 

wmflr! thy chlldren of wealth and fashion 

“efreven an eyebrow for the cause of Art ? 
the^nd^ t f ly i aftel1 4116 e P isode Mluded to above, 
nf l tor te PP ed his desk, and the whole body 
hi w“ h ° ma It was a magnificent sight, but 
its impression laded into nothing when, on the first 
oeat, the whole strength of voices, instruments, and 
organ burst out into the grand old chorale, “ God is 
“ e^etle and defense,” with which Nicolai’s Religious 
b estival Overture commences. It exceeded in gran- 
d®jfr .pf effect, in massive unity of sound, and su- 
' ^ ^ A T ’ ever heard. 


What is “Apple-Pie Obdeb Does it mean 
in order, or in disorder ? We rather incline to th* 
latter, and think it means, or meant originally, in s 
muddle. We think, too, that it has nothing to do 
with “apple” or “pie” in the common sense of tho 
words. We believe it to be a typographical term, f 
and that it was originally “ Chapel-pie.’’ A print¬ 
ing-house was and is to this day called a chapel- 1 
perhaps from the Chapel at Westminster Abbey, in 
which Caxton’s earliest works are said to have been 
printed, and “ pie” is type after it is “ distributed,”, 
or broken up, and before it has been re-sorted ( 
“ Pie” in this sense came from the confused and 
perplexing rules of the “Pie,” that is," the order for 
finding the lessons in Catholic times, which those 
who have read or care to read the Preface to the 
“ Book of Common Prayer” will find there express- 
ed and denounced.. Here is the pas age: “ More- ’ 
over the number and hardness of the rules called 
the Pie, and the manifold changings of the service, 
.was the cause that to tum the book only was n, 
hard and intricate a matter, that many times there - 
was more business to find out what sliould be read 
than to read it when it was found out.” To leave 
your type in “pie” is to leave it unsorted and is* 
confusion, and “apple-pie order,” which we take to 
be “chapel-pie order,” is to leave anything in e 
thorough mess. Those who like to take the otha 
side, and assert that “apple-pie order” means ia 
perfect order, may still find their derivation in 
“ chapel-pie ”; for the ordering and sorting of the 
“pie” or type is enforced in every “chapel”orL 
printing-house by severe fines, and so “ chapel-pie I 
order ” would be such order of the type as the beet - 
friends of the chapel would wish to see.— N. British 
Review. 


C halme rs, Wilson, and Hamilton.— As piece 
of Nature’s sculpture, they were each, head and 
bust together, splendid. But what made the sight 
of the three beside each other so interesting wm, 
that the coloring was so different. Chalmers’ head, 
the oldest of the three, and also the largest, though 
all looked large, was white, the hair close and crispy 
silver from crown to neck and temples, with no sign 
of baldness—the large forehead and face also ns 
white as marble, and with all the repose of marblfl. 
Yellow was Wilson’s color—the hair yellow and 
manelike, the face blond, the look wildly-noble, to 
bust magnificent even as he sat, but more magni¬ 
ficent when he rose and the height was 
seen. Hamilton was brown—the hair a dath 
brown, the complexion a clear or sanguto 
dark, the expressson ve ly calm, the eYj* 
full, bold, and as it seemed, of a clear hazel & 
was not so tall as Wilson, but had the neck anl 


chest of a man of great natural strength, who had 
known gymnastic exercise. He and Wilson wer* 


each in their first fifties.— Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Thobeau forcibly depicts the physical configure 
tion of the Bay State, in this brief paragraph : 

“ Cape Cod is the bared and bended arm of MM 
sachusetts; the shoulder is at Buzzard’s Bay ; to 
elbow, or crazybone, at Cape Mallebarre; the wri* 1 j 
at Truro ; and the sandy fist at Provincetown" i. 
behind which the State stands on her guard, with . 
her back to the Green Mountains, and her feel 
planted on the floor of the ocean, like an athlete 
protecting her bay—boxing with northern stored/ 
and ever and anon heaving up her Atlantic adverj 
sary from the lap of earth—ready to thrust forward 
her other fist, which keeps guard the while upon 
her breast at Cape Ann.” 


Man, says Pascal, is but a reed—the weakest d* 
nature—but he is a reed which thinks; the univers* 
need not rise in anus to crush him ; a vapor, a drop 
of water, suffices to kill him. But were tBe univew 4 
to crush him, man would still be nobler than to 
power which killed him, for he knows that he di 08 ' 
and of the advantage which the universe has ov# 
him, the universe knows nothing. 
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